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of Concrete.” 


CHICAGO 
Adams 


PITTSBURGH 
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Store Your Fruit and Vegetables 
in a Concrete Cellar 


When you store your fruit and‘ vegetables. this winter, do you 
expect to lose part of them by freezing ? 
crete cellar, properly constructed of 


UNIVERSAL 


It will be warm, dry and moisture proof; will not rot or crack, In such a store~ 
house your vegetables and roots will keep without decay, and be protected 


Not if you have a con- 
PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


Send for our free illustrated 160 page book,“Small Farm Buildings 
It is full of practical information for the farmer, 


and contains instructions for building concrete structures. 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 
Annual uta 1200000 Eres 






























The best money can buy— 
Clean and hardy—germination and purity 
guaranteed. choice home grown 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY and ALFALFA 


and all other grass and field seeds are the best 
itis to secure. We will send Abso- 


lutely Free aT mag ope pal eres prices, alsoour new 


a 
about this profitable plat. Don’t buy 
you have seen our samples, Writeto. 


ho - acepaomecmge & SONS 
Ligonier, Indiana. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 






























REPRESEN NTATIVES — 


@ have a good propo- 
sition for responsible, energetic men which will enable 
them to earn an excellent income in whole time or 


rantee all our trees to be disease-free 
are backed by. a 31 years’ 
le Catalog. 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO, 
Box 10 




























‘Culinary Herbs. 


This is the only book devoted to 
the flavoring plants grown on busi- 


ness truck farms rdens. 
The author, who writes f rsonal 
experience, not only presents a gen- 


eral discussion of soils, fertilizers, cul- 
tivation, harvesting, curing and uses 
of herbs, but includes a very compre- 
hensive treatise on each of the 35 dis- 
tinct species more or less popular in 
America and Europe. He emphasizes 
the advantages that professional and 
amateur gardeners can secure by 
growing herbs, both as companion and 
succession crops, and details plans 

acticed by business truckers and 

useholders to secure maximum re- 
turns from minimum area. Still fur- 
ther he enlivens his pages with per- 
sonal anecdote, while he emphasizes 
the importance of culinary herbs in 
os Scene” i especially in help- 
ing th ife to utilize “cheap 
cuts” > “left-overs” in the concoc- 
tion of appetizing dishes. .In short, he 
has written a book which every busi- 
ares, ood amateur gardener and every 
cook should own. Profusely illus- 
trated. 150 pages. Cloth. Net--75c 


y 
New York 
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Field Force Pamp Ce., 10 11th St, Eimira,N.Y. 


HORSE HEAD 


Pulverized raw phosphate—!3 pereont Phosphorus. Guare 
anteed an with car. AGENTS WANTED— 
TERRITORY ASSIGNED. Puts strength in your om 
and money in your pocket. Attractive price your R. R 
Station. Write The Haserot Canneries Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Farmers’ Lime Clubs obtain fime 


LIME CLUBS 1t wholesale prices. We'll] tell 














you how to form a (1 ub Write for particulars 
CALEDONIA CHEMICAL co., Caledonia, N. Y. 





Good weather, a well-balanced pro- 
gram; consistifig mostly -of Addresses 
by practical fruit growers, a special 
session ef the state, board of ggricul- 
ture, and a display of farm, orchard 
and garden products drew an excel- 
lent attendance at Trenton last week, 
when the New Jersey state hortieul- 
tural society held its J9th annual 
meeting. Both speakers and audience 
were at a disadvantage because of the 
acoustic properties ef the Second reg- 
iment armory, in which the sessions 
were held, and because there was con- 
Stant noise from the exhibition part 
of the room. This, however, could 
not be avoided, because there is no 
other. building in Trenton suitablé for 
holding an exhibition and a meeting 
under one roof. Indeed, there are 
very few rooms in the city suitable 
for holding either one or the other. It 
is never satisfactory to hold a meet- 
ing in one building and an exhibition 
in another, so the armory is the most 
logical solution of the difficulty. Un- 
fortunately, there are no side rooms 
suitable in the armory for holding 
sessions. 

Never since its organization has the 


association been in such excellent fi- 
nancial condition. According to the 
treasurer, George E. De Camp of 


Roseland, the receipts during the year 
were $3447, including a balance of 
$1476 left over from the previous 
year. The income for the current year 
included appropriations by the state, 
membership fees and incidentals. Ex- 
penditures during the year reached a 
total of $1659, leaving a balance on 
hand of $1787. In his annual report 
Sec H. G. Taylor of Riverton called 
attention to the growth of interest in 
horticulture as indicated by the in- 
crease of membership to 550 since 
1890, when the society’ had less than 
100 members. He suggested that the 
society might still further exercise its 
influence by offering prizes to boys 
and girls under 16 years of age for 
packing apples in standard boxes and 
packages suitable for parcel post de- 
livery to city residents, especially 
those who live in flats and have no fa- 
cilities for keeping perishable prod- 
ucts longer than a week without risk 
of decay. 

frrigation Laws Need Amendment 

Both the secretary and the presi- 
dent, Joseph Barton of Marlton, dis- 
cussed the summer meeting in Ran- 


cocas at the home of Granville W. 
Leeds, whose methods of irrigation 


were their principal subjects of dis- 
cussion. Concerning irrigation in gen- 
eral in New Jersey, the president 
called attention to the laws governing 
the use of water taken from streams. 
These are such that there is need of 
some definite changes before an irri- 
gation plant using such water can be 
considered a very safe investment. 
“As the law now stands,” he declared, 
“a man must return all water taken 
from a stream back to that stream 
unpolluted, and, moreover, his neigh- 
bor can compel him to do so.’ 
Among the ‘very few resolutions 
passed was one urging a modification 
of the game taw whereby a farmer 
whose property is being destroyed or 
injured by deer or other protected 
animals may protect his property 
without _ penalty for infringing the 
law. A similar resolution relates to 
mink, otter..skunk, and other poultry 
enemies. These resolutions were re- 
ferred to the legislative committee 
with power to act. The executive com- 
mittee was instructed to work for 
additional and adequate funds to de- 
velop the ‘horticultural work at the 
state college. Officers elected for the 
ensuing year are: President, James 
Cc. Hendrickson of Keyport; vice-pres- 
idént,. C. F. Stanger of Glassboro; 
treasurer, George E. De Camp of 
Roseland. and secretary, Howard G. 
Taylor of Riverton, the latter two re- 
elected. 
Essay Contest Greatly Enjoyed 
Considerable interest was evinced 
in the essay contest open to seniors 
in horticul at the state agricul- 
tural college. nly three young men 
presented themselves in competition 
for the $20 offered in prizes. Howard 
F. Huber secured first prize on the 
subject of pruning; C. S. Beckwith 
won second on a discussion of the in- 
fluence of climate on crop production. 
Without in any way seeking to de- 
tract from the good werk shown by 
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Winter Care of Farm Sheep 


How Breeding and Feeding Flocks Are Handled---Managing the Ram Lambs--Treating for Stomach Worms-—Pasture 
and Grain for Thrift and Condition---Ways to Avoid Winter Troubles--Forced Exercise Desirable--Give Run on Sod 
Pasture--Rough Feed During Nice Weather-—-Graining in Troughs--By Franklin Ruhlin of Madison County, Ohio 


HE writer of this article is one of the best 
flockmasters in the country. After finish- 
ing his agricultural course at the state uni- 

versity he returned to the home farm and began 
farming for himself. He established alfalfa on 
this and other farms and showed. how it could 
be made to grow. No man has had greater suc- 
cess with alfalfa than Mr Ruhlin. His special- 
ties are hogs, sheep and oats. Mr Ruhlin is a 
coming man in agriculture, and he and others 
like him are the best proof that training and 
education pay.—[Editor. 


I have had two flocks of breeding ewes on 
my farm the last four years. Before that I 
had only a small flock of registered Shrop- 
shires. There were always some which I did 
not consider good enough for. breeders that 
I must fatten and sell for slaughter. As I 
had more rough feed than my small flock of 
ewes would eat, I added a small flock’ of 
grade Delaine ewes, which consumed the sur- 
plus of rough feed and increased the number 
of lambs for feeders, enough to make it worth 
while for buyers to come and look at them. 

I always have some good rams on hand for 
trade and can use them on the Delaine flock 
and they are just as good for breeders the 
way they have been handled here. The ewes 
are all put together in the spring, as soon as 
they are through lambing, and run together 
all summer on pasture. The rams are kept 
to themselves at all times, except at mating 
time. Formerly I had the 


them there until breeding time, or until the 
lambs are sold. This, of course, makes extra 
work of separating. 

I usually sell the grades ee they have 
been weaned very long. They are usually fat 
enough for market and are sold, because I 
think there is more profit in immediate sale 
than to feed them. But if they are not sold 
before the new corn is ready, they are put in 
with the hogs and started the same way as 
the hogs. If the hogs are turned into the 
cornfield,’ a plan which I usually follow, the 
lambs follow them and soon learn to eat the 
corn broken down by the pigs and are fat and 
ready for market when the pigs are. 


Why Sheep Die in Winter 


Heavy losses of sheep in winter are usually 
due to lack of proper care during the fall 
months. Hence they are not strong enough 
to withstand the severe winter weather. Just 
as important, though, is some protection dur- 
ing the cold, stormy weather which .we have 
every winter. I have had some bitter expe- 
rience along this line myself. I tried for 
several years to winter sheep with very little 
protection, but my losses were so great among 
the sheep and the number of lambs saved 


bother during lambing time. In this case they 
are removed until turned on open pasture. 
Formerly I bred the more mature ewe lambs, 
but have abandoned the plan and do not 
breed now until they are more than one 
year old. 


Keeping Old and Young Together 


My method of keeping the old and young 
ewes together has been criticized, but I think 
I can give them more and better care in one 
lot than in two, as I still have a flock of rams 
to care for. If I have a bunch of feeding 
wethers, I put the rams in with the feeders 
and leave them there until I dispose of the 
feeders. I always have a field of some kind 
that the ewes may run to and from the barn 
during the cold weather. Many times, when 
the weather is clear and cold, I feed corn 
from the shock in the field and scatter other 
rough feed out to them, but they always have 
access to barn, where there is hay and 
shredded stover for bad days. 

I have troughs for the shelled corn, but 
never use them unless it is very bad outside. 
I did not use them at all last winter. I also 
use some alfalfa along with other rough feed. 
By my method of selling off our old and cull 

ewes with the lambs, I lose 





ewes bred to lamb in Febru- 
ary and March; now I do not 
have lambs come until April, 
and find that they are about 
as good August 1 as when they 
were a month older. It isa 
very hard matter to give 
lambs a good start before the 
ewes get any pasture, so I 
always try to have something 
green for them in April. 


Gasoline for Stomach Worms 


August is my time to wean 
lambs. Sometimes it is a few 
days earlier or a few days 
later, but as near as we can 
get to it. The lambs are taken 
from their mothers, and all 
old ewes that look ag if they 
would not do well are put 
with them. All are given a 
three days’ treatment of gas- 
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very few sheep during the 
winter; and a little extra care 
and protection for the re- 
mainder brings good returns 
from my farm flock. 
Drainage—We have been 
doing some draining in Prince 
Edward county. Draining is 
one of the most essential 
things it is possible for us to 
conceive... The time has come 
when we must take from our 
soil increased production. We 
can no longer afford to pay a 
man $2 for a day’s work if 
we get back only. $2 worth of 
production. We are the losers 
under those conditions. We 
must get at least $2.50. Our 
district agricultural repre- 
sentative arranged for th 
survey of the lands and plans 








oline for stomach worms. This 
treatment consists of one 
tablespoonful of gasoline in 
two ounces of sweet, skimmed 
milk for each animal. This is 
administered for three consec- 
utive mornings, and they are not given any- 
thing to eat 12 hours previous to each 
treatment, 

The ram lambs are separated from the oth- 
ers and put with the older rams. The others 
are kept together; that is, grade and pure- 
bred wethers and grade and pure-bred ewes 
and the few cull ewes. They are put on some 
good, fresh pasture, sometimes in a cornfield, 
but usually on alfalfa or clover. The mothers 
are put on some short pasture until the milk 
has been stopped, which is in about two 
weeks. Then I put them on some good pas- 
ture and keep them there watil breeding time. 
If we have no other pasture good enough, I 
turn them in with the lambs again and keep 


Grand Champion Lambs from the Range Country 


This winning load, shown at the International.at Chicago, has never 
tasted corn. All but one are wethers, and they were all dropped in early 
May. They are the Idaho product of pure-bred Shropshire rams, and some 
pure-bred Shropshire ewes. They were fed 90 days and never off feed. vention. I had a crop off a 


in the spring so small, that I gave it up until 
I was able to have more shed room. 

When breeding time comes the ewes are 
divided. The registered ones are put with 
the stock rams and the balance are divided 
in lots of 25 or 30 and a ram put with each 
flock. All are fed some grain -.every day, 
and if the pasture is not good I give some 
rough feed in addition. After four weeks 
the rams are all taken out. The ones with 
the pure-bred flock and the ewes are put 
together in winter quarters, the remaining 
ram is removed at the end of two weeks. The 
pure-bred lambs that have been saved are 
now put in with the old ewes and are allowed 
to stay there from that time on unless they 


for. the draining for us. A 
machine will dig about 100 
rods a day and reduce the cost 
materially. It is a great in- 


field last year. After deduct- 
ing expenses it was worth $700 to $800. It will 
pay me in my farming operations if I go at 
it properly, to lay the pipes and when dry 
weather comes for the other departments of 
the work, I am going to have plenty of water. 
{J. W. Hyatt, Ontario. 


Satisfaction for Most of Us lies in raising 
a crop the other fellow wants, and will come 
around looking up, offer a good price for and 
come back next year after more, than there 
is in_raising a crop that we have to look up 
the buyer and pretend to be surprised at 
the smallness of the offer, or perhaps even 
be told there is nothing doing as far as he 
is concerned,—[M. L. Hakes. 
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~Humus Secured Without Manure 








_ Cont Madeare, intensive Farming and Unsystematic Rotations Make Farmers Adopt Ingenious Devices~-Humus Se. 
“cured “by ‘Companion, Succession and Cover Cropping—Vegetable Legumes Preferred to Fodder 
Legumes, Cereals arid Grasses-—By E. A: Mechling of Burlington County, New Jersey 


HE. problem of supplying enough 
humus. to grow vegetable crops 
which réquire large quantities of 
-mroisture, without purchasing stable manure, 
~ *4g@ne which the farmers of south Jersey find 
dificult to solve: They combine the business 
of general farming with that of growing veg- 
-etadles-on a field scale. They are not Mar- 
ket gatdeners in the ordinary sense of that 
“terin, because they operate fairly large areas 
growing such crops as hay, corn,’ potatoes, 
tomatoes, peas, beans, sugar corh, cabbage 
“gnd strawberries in more or less unsystematic 
rotations. Practically all these crops require 
a large amount of moisture to insure a profit- 
able yield and-as the: average yield is not 
great, when grown under field conditions, it 
is not easy to supply sufficient moisture at 
‘Yeasonably low cobt. 
The cost of growing and gathering an acre 
“of any of the vegetable crops is much greater 
than that of any of the grain or grass crops, 
s0 a maximum crop under field conditions is 
“necessary in ordér to insure a profit. Grown 
on a large scole, with nearly all of the work 
done by teams and machinery, it is, of course, 
impossible to expect such yields as would be 
btained on smaller of market garden areas 
with soll packed full of manure, where plants 
are ‘grown closer together and where the 
work is done more carefully by hand. With 
‘the average grower, the expense of purchas- 
ing” and handling manure would be a pro- 
hibitive one, were an effort made to secure 
all thé humus necessary by that means, so 
not only are crops grown to be plowed under, 
but others are grown with the expectation of 
‘furnishing a cash profit and also of providing 
humus after they have been gathered. 


Cost of Applications of Manure 

. The vost of manure -is from $1.80 to $2.75 
a ton delivered at the railroad siding, depend- 
ing on the freight from the city supplying it. 
It costs on an average 60 cents a ton to haul 
from the railroad to the field, depending on 
the distance from the station, and at least 
12 cents a ton to spread it, though the aver- 
age cost would probably be double that 
amount. Allowing 10 tons as the smallest 
amount a vegetable grower would consider 
applying to an acre, we have a minimum 
expense of $25 an acre and a probable average 
‘of: $40, with the figures reaching $100 if a 
liberal dressing is applied and the minimum 
expenses are not adhered to. 

This has Jed to the adoption of all sorts 
of expedients for supplying humus by means 
of:-green crops. Some of them are highly 
ingenious. - While land in this section is prob- 
ably no more valuable than in the best gen- 
eral farming sections, the amount of capital 
invested in teams ‘and equipment and the 
amount of labor required is much greater. 
The most profitable way of securing returns 
from both is to work the soil to the utmost 
limit and not to lose time growing 2 crop 
from green manure when a cash crop can 
be grown. 

Getting the Most Out of Soil and Season 

Of. course, the greatest favorites among 
the green manure crops are the legumes, 
because of their nitrogen supplying habit. 
Beans, peas and lima beans are the prime 
favorites, for they may return profits. Crim- 
son clover, vetch, soy beans, cowpeas, tur- 
_ nips, rye, wheat and oats follow in the order 
named. Probably the most ingenious combi- 
nation practiced is that of growing field corn 
and peas or beans together. 

If the companion crop is garden or market 
peas, the seed is planted early in the season 
~ im rows & feet apart. The plants are kept 
vated until corn planting time, when 

planted in hills, in rows midway 
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High Schools Teaching Agriculture 


Agricultural high schools in Minnesota 
now number 134, in. which the principles of 
farming or home economics are taught to a 
greater or less extent. Of these 41 received 
state aid of $2500 yearly and 93 received $1800. 
There are five big and fully equipped high 
schools of agriculture and. household eco- 
nomics affiliated with the branch institution 
of the kind -at the state university. Each of 
the five is in a different part of the state and 
a branch of the experiment station with farm, 
laboratories, etc, is conducted in~ connection 
therewith.. A training school for teachers is 
conducted by the agricultural college at the 
state university. It is attended by more than 
1000 rural teachers, who are trained in agri- 
culture and home economics. Every gradu- 
ate has been able to secure teaching positions 
at $1500 or has gotten a job as farm manager 
at $1500 to $2000. 





picked, the vines are plowed under. Culti- 
vation is continued, and a crop of vetch, 
crimson clover or soy beans and turnips 
sowed. If-for any reason this is impossible, 
the ground is sowed to rye as soon as the 
corn is cut. This makes a fair growth 
before winter. 

If beans instead of peas. are grown with 
the corn, the practice is the same excepting 
that the beans are not sowed as early as the 
peas, and the corn is larger when the vines 
are plowed under—somewhat of a disadvan- 
tage. The vines of either of these crops are 
distinctly advantageous to the corn, although 
there is, danger that injury may result if 
the-plowing is notskillfully done. An aver- 
age yield of corn under ‘this practice is 60 


to..70. bushels, despite.the. wide distance of - 


plarmting.. it is. doubtful if. more would be 
secured if the companion crop was .not.grown, 
Teniatoes and Strawberries with Legumes 


The same practice is resorted to in growing 
tomatoes, although with this vegetable, the 


pea is grown almost ‘exclusively, as the bean. 


matures at sucha late date that plowing the 
vines under may result in severe. injury to 
the tomatoes. In growing these «rops with 
both corn and tomatoes, the results are more 
satisfactory on a light soil, which works easily 
and is not inclined to bake than on heavy 
soils, 4s if is less likely: to result in injury 
te the main crop. 

The toniato crop is usually much more val- 
uable than either beans or peas, but these 
may be more valuable than. the corn—occa- 
sionally they are’ “worth. twice AS Ruch. Straw- 
berties grown in” matted rows are-also inter- 
cropped With peas andthe prattice is the 
Same as with corn or tomatoes. In the 
instances cited the amount of humus sup- 


‘ate 





-to grow potatoes again the 


eg ds small, bat it pete See 


and at the same time it is produced by a cro) 


~ which bas as much chance of returning a 


profit as any of the secondary vegetable crop: 

Another ingenious ‘practice ‘infrequent! 
seen, is a crop of beans and a crop cf suga: 
corn growing in the same row. They are 
sometimes grown in rows only about 6 inche 
apart, the double rows being sufficiently di: 
tant to permit of the usual cultivation 
between them. String beans planted in row; 
2% feet apart are capable of supplying a fai: 
amount of humus and as their season o: 
growth is short two crops can be grown and 
turned under and a crop of rye sowed for a 
winter cover crop. This is a good method 
of bringing up a worn-out sat or one deficient 
in humus. 

Where beans ‘are sowed for the late mar- 
ket, so late that it would be impossible to 
plow them under and sow a crop of rye, th 
rye is usually worked in at the last cultiva 
tion, a method less expensive than that of 
plowing, but not cofserving so much of th 
nitrogenous green matter, as some of this 
will dry and blow away in the winter if not 
buried. This practice is also frequently fc! 
lowed in growing such crops as late suga: 
corn and late cabbage. 


Potatoes Hand iz Hand with Hay 


The great vegetable crop of this count; 
is the potato... In handling it the usual prac 
tice is to sow clover after the potate, mow it 
once or twice and then plant potatoes again 
This is excellent practice, as there is a mar 
ket for all the hay grown at remunerativ: 
prices. A variation of this practice is to sov 
crimson clover or rye after the potatoes, and 
following year 
Numerous fields have been in potatoes fo: 
six or seven years and are growing better 
crops yearly because of this practice. 

Where the farmer grows several vegetable 
crops besides potatoes, a - proportionally 
smaller acreage is usually devoted to hay. In 
that case the potatoes may be followed by; 
beans, though at the time this crop is har- 
vested the market is usually glutted and thes 
rarely produce a profit. Many farmers are 
content to grow beans whenever there is no 
opportunity for a crop reasonably certain to 
show a profit, holding that there may be a 
chance for.a profit in the beans. If the market 
is too low to warrant picking, the beans will 
at least have been a benefit to the soil. 


« Beans Often Overplanted 


On our own farm of less than 150 acres, 
we have been planting an average of i) 
bushels of bean. seed annually, but it is too 
much for the size of the farm, and we ar: 
obliged to jreduce the quantity, as it takes too 
much ‘work’ for..cur’ equipment: to keep s0 
large a proportion of the farm growing two 
or three succeeding crops yearly. As during 
much of the season. the. bottom is. perma- 
nently out*of the-bean market -it is nmecessar: 
to be extremely: careful as to the time in 
which beans are-planted- if they are to show 
an. average profit for the year. 
~ From -he-foregoing. account it will be seen 
how great attention is paid to the question 
of humus»... Vegetable .crops need moistur: 
and at present the best method of obtaining 
it is through humus. The quantity of manure 
purchased is insignificant. Strawberry grow- 
ers mulch their beds with fresh manure and 
oceasionally a few’ cars are -purehased for a 
tomato™ crop, -but aside from that little is 
used that is not produced on ‘the farm. But 
few of the farmers keep a dairy and their 


‘four to 10 head of, horses do not. produce an 


appreciable . quantity.’ They are forced to 
keep up the humus content of their farms 
through the exercise of their ingenuity. How 
well thor are ove ve eae oat 
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‘The New Federal Income 


ax—I 


How It Will Affect’ Farmers—Untold Numbers Are Subject to This New Tax—Careful Understanding of New Law 
Highly Important—Its Provisions Here Briefly Described—What Is Exempt and What Is Taxable— 
Gross and Net Income--Dates When Income Tax Must Be Paid 


HE federal income tax law implies 
that. the internal revenue commis- 
sioner of the United States treasury 
department through his deputies shall collect 
the “normal” tax of 1% of each person’s NET 
income.in excess of $3000 if unmarried, or 
$4000 if married (but only one deduction of 
$4000 from aggregate income of husband *and 
wife living together). If the net income 
exeeeds $20,000, but does not exceed $50,000, 
there is an additional 1% income tax on such - 
excess amount, with further increases for 
still larger incomes. 

Many. thousands of our subscribers are, 
therefore, subject to the 1% tax. But the 
latest of the many official régulations lays 
down the important rule that you need not 
file your income tax return unless it shows 
that you have a NET income in EXCESS of 
$3000 or $4000. This new rule vastly reduces 
the number who will have to make returns, 
but as the penalties are very severe for fail- 
ure to make returns by those who should do 
so, everyone is vitally concerned. 

What Is Taxed 

The tax of 1% applies to each individual’s 
income, including compensation for personal 
service, gains and profits from _ business, 
trade, sales or dealing in property, interest, 
rent, including the income from (but NOT the 
value of) property acquired by gift, bequest, 
devise or descent; and NOT including the 
proceeds of life insurance policies, or pay- 
ments made by _or credited to the 
insured on life insurance, endowment or 
annuity contracts. The act is very indefinite, 
but apparently, in general, taxable income is 
that which accrues within the year for which 
the tax is paid, whether actually received or 
not. Income which accrued before, but is 
received within the year, is probably free 
from tax in that year. 

In computing one’s individual income tax 
return, the following principal deductions are 
allowed: 

1. Necessary expenses actually paid in carry-_ 





ing on any business, NOT including personal. liv- 
ing or family expenses. 
2. All interest paid within the year on indebt- 


edness. 

3. National,.state, county, school and munici- 
pal. taxes paid within .the year, not including 
those assessed against local] benefits. 

4. Losses actually sustained during the year 
incurred in trade or arising from fires, storms 
or shipwreck, and not compensated for by insur- 
ance or otherwise. 

5. Debts due, actually ascertained hss be worth- 
less and charged off within the yea 

Reasonable allowance for depreciation of 


property arising out of its use or employment in 
business, but witheut deduction for expense of 
restoring vroperty or making good the exhaustion 
thereof for which. an allowance is or has been 
made, and without deduction for any amount paid 
out for new buildings, ss improvements 
or betterments made to increase the value of any 
property or estate. 

7. -Dividends upon stock or from the net earn- 
ings of any corporation, joint stock company, 
association or insurance company, which is tax- 
able upon its net income. 

8. The amount of income, a tax upon which 
has-been paid-or withheld for payment at the 
source of income. 


Hints to Farmers 

Exemption | will include all the expenses 
of running your farm as a business, wholly 
apart from your personal living or family 
expenses. Charge the farm for (a) every 
item of expense incurred solely on its account, 
and (b) for the items referred to in exemp- 
tions 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 above. The aggregate of 
all of these represents the total EXPENSES 
of your farming business. The expenses will 
include a fair price for all labor expended 
upon the farm, whether done by hired help, 
or by the farm owner or tenant, or his family. 

Now the RECEIPTS of the farm business 
include everything sold off the farm, given 
away from the farm, or used for other than 
the farm’s own business. Thus all farm 
products used in the family are a “receipt” 
of the farm, just as much as though they 
had been sold in the market. If you give 
away produce, it likewise should be included 
under the farm’s receipts. The price for 
produce used by the family or disposed of 
otherwise than outright sale for cash in the 
market, should be the fatr wholesale mar- 
ket price that the farmer could get for the 
same grade of produce sold in open market. 

The total of all these receipts of the farm 
is its gross income. From this total, deduct 
total expenses as above described, and the 
balance is the farm’s net income. 

In addition to such net income from his 
farming business, the farmer may have 
income from other sources, such as dividends, 
d4nterest, other wages or salaries, or other 
profits. From the total of these other forms 
of income, you may deduct exemptions 7 and 
8, and the balance will be the net income 
from these other sources. 

Now add your net income from your farm- 
ing business to your net income from other 
sources, If the total exceeds $4000, if mar- 
ried, or $3000 if unmarried, then -you will 
have to pay a. tax of 1% upon such excess. 
This means that you wil’ have to fi out 
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Grand Champion Carload Fat Cattle 1913 International 
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your income tax return upon a blank form, 
to be furnished you upon request to the 
deputy internal revenue collector for your 
district. In March, 1914, such return must 
be made for the period from March l,. 1913, 
to December 31, 1913, and the tax must be 
paid on or before June 1 next. In March, 
1915, and annually in that month thereafter, 
the income tax return must be filed for the 
12 months of the preceding calendar year. 

See next article in these columns for fur- 
ther particulars. Farmers’ questions are 
invited. 


RESTORING WORN-OUT FIELDS 
H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 


I presume some of the readers of the Agri- 
culturist have been planning what to do with 
the old, worn-out farm or field that has been 
worked for the past 50 or perhaps 60 years, 
and has decreased in productiveness from 
60 to 70 bushels of corn all the way down 
to 20 or 30 bushels an acre, I'll tell you 
what I have done with an upland field that 
was badly run down and worn out. 

In 1906 I bought a field joining our farm. 
It had been in oats that year, We bought 
crop, field and all containing about 10 acres. 
The oats when cut made a trifle over two 
wagon loads in the sheaf, In 1907 I plowed 
the oats stubble and planted corn. I plowed 
the ground early. The season that year was 
pretty favorable and I planted corn May 15. 
I got about half a stand, so I replanted with 


some 90-day white corn and harvested 200 
bushels from the 10 acres, or 20 bushels to 
the acre. Pretty discouraging, don’t you 


think? In. the fall I sowed the field to wheat, 
and in the spring I sowed some clover. I got 
a stand of clover all right, but harvested 
about eight bushels of wheat to the acre. I 
was discouraged again. The field wasn’t gain- 
ing very fast. I hauled 50 loads of manure 
from town, besides what we made from our 
stock that winter, and managed to spread it 
over the 10 acres pretty evenly and had it 
pretty well covered, I cut off four acres of 
the 10 for pasture and sowed to clover, rye 
and timothy. This left six acres in the field. 
I put manure in the clover and pastured it 
with some hogs and cut some of the best. 
Then I plowed the clover sod under in 1909 
and sowed in wheat again. In the spring 
of 1910 I put on some more clover seed, but 
it was lost from some cause, due, I @resume, 
to climatic .conditions; at any rate, I har- 
vested the crop of wheat, the yield being 
32% bushels to the acre. In August I plowed 
under a heavy stubble. I put on more manure 
on the barest spots and sowed the field in 
rye, I pastured the rye all fall with two cows 
and some pigs. 
under and planted to corn, and harvested 80 
bushels to the acre, or an equivalent of 800 
bushels off the entire field. This crop was 
well cultivated all that summer, and was not 
affected by the drouth. The land is elevated 
and is a mixture of gravel and sand. 

You can readily see that this land produced 
the last year about a half more to the acre 
than in any of the crops preceding it, and it 
will, no doubt, bring a large yield of oats 
this season if conditions are favorable, as this 
is the next crop I have in mind to sow; then 
followed by wheat again, and if I get a stand 
of clover, I will give the field a two years’ 
rest and it will be as good as any field on 
our farm and probably better than some other 
land I have neglected the past year. 


Worn-Out Land is that in which the work- 
ing balance has been upset by not knowing 
how to handle the soil. 





Better Farming is like making love to a 


widow—you can’t overdo it. 


In 1911 I plowed the rye’ 
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to show you CUTAWAY 
harrowsand plows, Write us for 
Soil and Intensive Tillage.”” 
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Cauliflower After Potatoes 
BR. Fe HENDRICKSON, NEW JERSEY 


At the annual meeting of the Mon- 
mouth county board of agriculture the 
retiring president, George T. Reid of 
Tennent, declared that the largest 
crop of potatoes ever raised in Mon- 
mouth county was raised during the 
past season. A further fact of espe- 
cial interest is that those fields that 
were apparently most injured by the 
late frosts yielded the best crops. Mr 
Reid gave his experience in raising 
cauliflower on the same tand as ‘an 
early crop of potatoes, He set his first 
cauliflower «plants the first week in 
August. From then to August 19 
90% of the plants set headed. 
He used the same amount of ¢com- 
mercial fertilizer as he used on his po- 
tatoes, and set the plants about the 
same distance apart as the potatoes 
were planted. Cauliflower seed costs 
$1 to $2 an ounce, but each ounce of 
seed will grow about 2000 plants. 
Mr Réid found that very young plants 
will be ruined by a hot sun. After 
having had such an experience with 
one lot of plants, he provided against 
another by stretching light bagging on 


poles over the young plants during 
the middle of -the day. The splitting 
apart of portions of the head, he 
said, is caused by delay in. cutting. 
The fine, white head is secured by 
careful attention. to tying the leaves 
over the head to prevent the sun 
browning it. The covering of leaves 
over the head also keeps the head 
clean. 

In.a discussion on potato growing, 


Frank P, Jones declared that he had 
experimented during the past season 
with the deep tilling plow. He found 
no appreciable increase in yield of 
Cobbler or any of the earlier varie- 
ties of potatoes, but he got an in- 
crease of about.15 barrels an acre of 
Giant. His further experience showed 
that grass“did not take as well where 
the land had been prepared by. deep 
tilling as where the plowing was 
shallow. 

D. H. Jones said that grass grew 
better for him where he had used 
the deep tilling machine. but that he 
had cross plowed in the- spring with 
a moldboard plow. George ‘W: Blatch- 
ley was of the opinion that better re- 
sults from decp tilling would be 
shown after the first year, When the 
soil had more time to become thor- 
oughly mixed. The Jones brothers an- 
nounced thefr intention of continuing 
the use of the deep tilling -machines 
on their farms until every acre is thus 
plowed. 

The members of the board elected 
new officers for the ensuing year as 
follows: President, George W. Blatch- 
ley; vice-president, F. P. Jones; secre- 
tary, D. H. Jones: treasurer, W. M. 


to Washington to receive 


loss of $63 on one lighter to the buyer. 
The arrest of the captain followed. 

Another boat billed to carry 160 
tons was.found to have only 103 tons, 
and one represented as 175 tons con- 
tained only 140. From 20 to 50 tons 
of water instead of manure were bé- 
ing paid for with each boatload at 
prices ranging from $1.75 to $2 a ton. 
Where the chances of detection have 
been remote, these frauds have been 
much bolder. This has been espe- 
cially true where there are no scales 
at the wharves and where it would 
be difficult to weigh each wagon as 
loaded. It is a plain fact that this 
form of deception has been chrried on 
for years, but hitherto there have 
been no means for redress, 


Seed Used Per Acre 


The following table shows the 
smallest and largest quantity of seed 
of the different crops used per acre. 
The figures show the range in the 
quantity of seed usually used, based 
on: the average of many reports from 
all parts of the United States. The 
precise amount of Seed to use in any 
case must be judged by all the con- 
ditions: 

ESTIMATE BANGE OF BULK OF PLANTINGS 








From 8=—s- To 
Alfalfa, broadcast, Ibe........... 15 20 
Alfaifa, drilled, Ibe...:........ 12 18 
i Le Eres 2.0 
Beans, field, small, bus....... 1.0 
Beans, field, lar 1.5 
Beets, common, tbe 7.5 
Blue grass, bus 1.25 
Broom corn, ibe 7 
Buckwheat, bus. 1.35 
Cabbage plants............ 7,000 
Clover, alsike, Ibs....... 12 
Clover, Japan............. 15 
Clover, mammoth. 12 
Clover, red, alone. 12 
Clover, red, on grain 12 
Clover, crimson ......; 15 
Corn, for graim.......... {2 
Corn, fodder“ for silage......... 15 35 
CREO, WER... wccinwts sorcecesess. 9 1.1 
Cowpeas, for forage, bus........ 1.0 L5 
Cowpeas, in drill with corn..: 4" 65 
Cowpeas, for seed.........+.... 50 15 
Field peas, small, bus 75 1.25 
Field Peas, large.......<.... 1.0 1.5 
; os 25 30 
2.0 2.5 
16 15 
1.0 Ll 
7 12 
1.5 2.5 
1.25 1.75 
L5 2.0 
50 1.00 
1.00 1.50 
12 18 
6,000 7,000 
8 12 
125 1.75 








More Corn Boys Visit Washington 

Eighty fortunate boys and girls 
were given the time of their lives last 
week and this in Washington. They 
came under the auspices of the de- 
partment of agriculture, from 30 
states. Each visitor was a champion 
either at corn or potato raising, or 
at gardening and canning. More than 
100,000 boys and girls are represented 
by the 8@ on the visit. The movement 


started several years ago, when the 


champion corn growers were brought 
diplomas 





Moreau. 
Cheating in Manure Weights 


Measures to stop. short-weighi 
frauds perpetrated on South Jersey 
farmers have begun with an arrest at 
the instigation «f the state superin- 
tendent of weights and measures. The 
authorities are after shippers of Phil- 
adelphia horse manure, who, it is al- 
lezed, cheat the farmers out of $100,- 
000 yearly by means of false  bot- 
toms in boats. These bottoms are filled: 
with sometimes 50 tons or more of 
water. The farmers pay for it at the 
regular ‘rates for the manure. The 
method of indicating the cargo is by 
a series of numerals on the side -of 
the boat: The water line is the gauge. 
The dealérs place the numerals on 
the boats, and the farmers must take 
their word for ‘the accuracy of the 
weight. 

Gloucester county, where the total 
farm acreage is 144,590. was visited 
by the state authorities in their in- 
vestigation, but because many of the 
farmers buy on credit, difficulty wes 
experienced in securing their aid. Fi- 
nally a wealthy farmer agreed toe 
help. The authorities watched the 
loading and watering process on_ this 
boat at the Philadelphia wharf. The 
boat was then followed to its destina- 
tion. The bill of lading with it called 
for 150 tons. Thesuperintendent and - 
his. men directed the=hoat’s untoad-- 


The shadows begin to shorten, 
the sunshine to linger — to- 
day and tomorrow. For “about 
now,” as the old almanac says, 
isn’t it the shortest day in the 
year? Truly, the Christmas 
joys and the New Year’s “open 
door of tomorrow” mean the 
wider outlook, the inspiring 
vision, the determination for 
bigger things and better things 
than ever before. 


~ sg agama 


And American Agriculturist 
will share in this joy and this 
service to agriculture. Next 
week’s issue, December 27, we 
will tell you, in a special an- 
nouncement, “about our plans 
for 1914, with hints of .what is 
to come.- Don’t miss the editor's 
message. 


Famous New York 
Apple Orchard 


For a quarter of a century or 
more L. L. Morrell of Columbia 











ing, and ag it was transferred to en ; 
‘ons, had the contents. weighed, —It- 










= | Was found to be short 35 tons, at the. 
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‘were placed therein, with ows 
leading t6 a big nest of barre!s and 
boxes . underground, One ther 
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American Agriculturis: 





from the department of agricultury 
for their success in raising corn. This 


















was expanded to not only inciude 
corn clubs, but gardening and cay. 
ning clubs for the girls; The mem- 
bers of these clubs do the Planting 
and attend to the cultivation. The sir 
go further than the boys, and can 
their products. 

Originally, for the girls, tomatoes 
were raised only, but now the range 
has widened and includes garden 
products also. A 15-years-old gir jy 
Ohio exhibited 28 varieties of cannea 


products at an agricultural fair this 
year as a product of her elub work. 
Lucy Bale of New Jersey is the state 


champion of the girls’ clubs of her 
state. Lucy rented one-tenth of an 
acre of land and planted it in toma- 
toes, which gave a total yield of 29% 
pounds. She canned 780 No 3 cans 
and 223 glass jars and marketed the 
b®lance. The total expense of her 
garden was $54, including § grouna 
rent, the value of her own labor. and 
every other expenditure. Her re. 
ceipts were $123, giving a net profit 
of $69 for her season's work. This is 


at the rate of nearly $700 an acr: 

The boys and girls are to 
Washington either by-their state or 
county or some outside organiz:tion. 
While in Washington they are 
the care-of the department a: en- 
joy an elaborate program for their 
pleasure.- 


Excessive Husking Cost 
J. A. OBR, MONMOUTH COUNTY, 


In W. A. Martin's article in 
é¢ent issue of American Agricul 
I note he says it costs $2.50 an 
for cutting corn, $5.25 for huski 
cents for hauling to crib and 75 
for carting in the stalks, or a 
of $9.25 an acre. This is 7 
bushel for husking and handlin 
fodder in the shocks. Is not 
pretty high? To pay 7 cents a 
for husking is too much. Any 
good husker can get out 5v 
bushels of good corn in 10 hours 
this rate one can make money 
standing still: husking than he 
husking the standing corn at 8 ce: 
bushel, the price for which Mr 
tin claims he can have it husk: 
crib if taken from the standing 
with the stalks left standing. 
is $3 an acre: for husking and 
bing. 
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style of handling 
stalks, even though labor is scarce 
and costly, is preferable. We cut our 
eorn 10 rows on each side 
three rows the other, making 61) 
to a shock and 41% shocks tv 
acre, corn béing planted 4 by 4 
The stover remaining after the corn 
is husked- makes good roughage feed 
for cattle and horses in winter. I 
wish more of us could hear the corn 
shredders humming than we do. When 


Ss 





way, 
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one 


dry corn stover is blown into the mow i- 
it keeps good, and that shredded ma- 1 
terial is just about equal to timothy iz 
hay for feeding. Those who have if 
once shredded stover keep it up. “orn | 
stover is really too valuable to let 


| 
waste away in-the fields. There ought : 
to be some way whereby the han ling | 
: 

: 

: 


could be done economically enoush so 


as to secure ite full feed wort 





Hoosier Raises Skunks Profitably 
WALTER GREENOUGH, INDIAN \ { 


An unusual sight on an unusual 









farm is the picture of two skunk fam- 

ilies living in the same den an : 

artificial skunk farm, now we!! the / 
way to success in Wabash nty. 
The owner is J. T. Davis, has 
started out to raise skunks ani, per 
haps, muskrats “for revenue : 
An. inclosure 100x40 feet ha see: 
37 nks 


erected by Mr Davis and 





her 
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y of 
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were 


skunk, becoming dissatisfied 
first home, burrowed into the ! 
another and there raised a fa 
six alongside the other famil) 
contained the same number of 
Of the skunks Mr Davis_sta! 
farm with, 18 were captured w 
mals in Indiana. The othe: 
tame Michigan and Ohio sku! He 
says he Will raise muskrats if his 
skunk venture turns out well. There 
are now almost 150 young animals om 
the skunk farm, and the owner ‘sures 
that Ke will make a comforta)ie m= 
come from his remarkable farm. 
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Fall Handling of Pullets 
y. W. KAZMEIER, ORANGE COUNTY, N ¥ 


yj am using three kinds of flocrs 


our poultry houses, earth, wood 
acement. Of these we much pre- 
the cement floor, because it is 


sier to keep clean and much more 
itary than the others. It is also 
sre durable and vermin proof. 


We make a practice of going over 


» house thoroughly. Ar. cracks 
find in the walls are battened up, 
ks in roofs are carefully fixed. In 

the house is made to be as 
fas when new. Not for a minute 
sld we tolerate drafts in the poul- 
houses. Although we do not allow 
m we give plenty of fresh air and 
mshine, but only from the south 


pullets are moved to their 
inter quarters very carefully so that 
ne are injured or made more timid 
are. We have a 
horse market wagon, on which 
place the moving coop made as 
ows: .It is 4 feet long, 20 inches 


side, and 18 inches high, of light %- 


h lumber. The sides and top are 
ered with %-inch mes poultry 
ting. One end 20x18 inches is 
it as a@ door. This box is placed 
rectly against the exit hole of the 
ony house so the end door faces the 
jle exactly. 
When fi.st coming from the range 
their winter quarters we feed them 
im milk if we have it. We always 
ye them as much of it as they want, 
never for once would consider not 
ng them water also, They have 
h skim milk and water always be- 
e them. For green food we feed 
er cabbage or mangels and al- 
fa as much as they want to eat. 
In the morning the fowls get a 
nty feed of a grain mixture of 
tal parts of oats, corn and wheat; 











in the evening another feeding of 
the same grain mixture. The morn- 
ing grain food is made very scarce 
so they will work during the day, 
but, at night, they receive all the 
grain they want and a little more, 
which they can pick up early in the 
morning when coming from the 
roosts. . Grit and oyster shell is, of 
course, always before them. 





Green Food for Poultry is essential 
as a part of the winter ration. When 
cabbage and beets are not available, 
sprouted oats can be easily fed. Soak 
the oats in a bucket for at least 24 
hours and then place in a pile on the 
top shelf of a sprouter. On the third 
day spread them out and let them 
grow to a hight of not over 2 inches, 
then feed them. Keep the oats in a 
room of moderate temperature and 
dampen every day. 


Wood Ashes and Hen Manure fight 
whenever put together. The result 
is always a loss of ammonia. Never 
mix them. Apply each separately to 
the garden. Sifted coal ashes don’t 
quarrel with hen manure, and are 
therefore excellent to place under the 
roosts. 


Poultry Show Season is in full 
swing now. Be sure to attend the 
nearest good one to pick up pointers. 
Though most shows are devoted to 
fancy points, yet much can be learned 
by nosing around among the breeders 
and the exhibitors of poultry requi- 
sites. 


Poultry Lice and Mites are present 
on most farms. They cause not only 
great losses in egg production, but 
also many sitting hens are driven 
from their nests and many chickens 
are killed. Egg production and the 
raising of chickens are not profitable 
where lice prevail, 














Lordly Rhode Island Red Cockerel Winner 


=, As typical of what a Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockére! should 
in appearance this cockerel may be taken. 


He is owned by Old Acres 


of Norfolk county, Mass, and was successful in his class at the Madison 


are Garden poultry 
n” body that’ makes: 
have gvests drop in fer dinner. 


ow last winter. 
ne pepaiar Haney carmegn whe lik 


He has the “cut-and- pore 
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with less work. 
doing it. 


5-Acre 
Bottle 
$9.00 










Grow Larger Crops 


You can do it. 
You get a good stand, the plants grow larger 
and have an increased food value, when Alfalfa (Lucerne) 
and all other legumes are inoculated with a pure culture 
of high-bred nitrogen-gathering bacteria. 





High-Bred Nitrogen-Gathering Bacteria 


will keep in perfect condition for months. 
of getting highly active bacteria—the Earp-Thomas method 
of breeding insures this. 
secure immediate results on the crop being planted, and a 
permanent enrichment of your soil. 

seif to know ail about FARMOGERM. 


Send for our booklet No.61. ABSOLUTE PROOF. FREE 


Intelligent, progressive representatives wanted. 


EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CO., Bloomfield, New Jersey 


The Standard Inoculation 


Thousands of others are 


You are certain 
Learn Why Today. You can 


You owe it to your- 



























condition. 
Linseed Oil Meal. 


increase in the egg production, 


poultry to give them a trial. 
write us his name and address. 


FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


_. Continental Gluten Feed 


mene the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
It contains 47% Protein and 
It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats, 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
- Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
They are made of perfectly pro 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. 
Ask your Dealer. 


Continental Cereal Company, 


Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 





rtioned 
We want every person who raises 
If he does not handle same, 


Peoria, Illinois 































pent farm buildings. 


run. 


T's full of valuable information on ensilage and de- 
scribes the silo that preserves it in a fresh, sweet and 
succulent condition right down to the last forkful. 


NATCO IMPERISHABLE SILO 
is built of hollow blocks of vitrified clay. 
with continuous steel bands. There are no staves to warp, shrink 
Norepairs or painting. Any mason 
can erect a Natco Imperishable Silo and it lasts for generations. 
A monument to your good judgment and an asset to your perma- 


or split. No hoops to tighten. 


Write for Free Silo Book 


Imperishable Silo is better and more economical in the long 
Ask for Catalog H, 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. ry 


The 


Each layer reinforced 


Send today for this book 
and learn why the Natco 


[AL Oe OK OEBKOR LEE 















Ever considered the danger of 
using a flimsy silo ladder? Or 
the annoyance of doors that stick? 
Or the tess in feeding value of sil- 
age froma cheap silo? Or the risk 
from storms? Better investigate the 
Harder with its ladder of 
massive strength, its per- 
fect-fitting doors, its excel- 
lence of material and con- |)’ ut 
struction,itsAnchors which §))||F 4/)) 











| hold the silosolid asan oak; PUfP yt 
the oldest, most famous, the = 




















=i kind “‘Uncle Sam” uses. || NUH 
Catalog free. ‘ 


HARDER MFG.CO., Box 13, Cobleskill.N. Y. 
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You Can Earn a Good Living 


Raising Poultry 


ntete this = 
way 
UCCESSFUL INCUBATORS 
UCCESSFUL BROODERS 
Pa a wn 
Mar tage pe 
46 cat of 60 Chicks” —100, 
bes Meines Ineubater Ce.. 104 Second &., 





heading varieties. 
Learn how eaty it ie to start. Booklet ‘flow te 
Catalogue PREE. Write today. Address 


Des Moines, Ia, 





Rend 2c for m 





Henry Pile, Bex 


PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


AND and Water Fowls, Farm. 

raised stock, with eges in season. 
valnable illustrated de- 
pA -K Peu a A Book for 1914. Write 
645, Freeport, Ill 
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NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 
First Principles of Feeding 
Farm Animals 


By PROF. C. W. BURKETT 


This is the most comprehensive and best 
illustrated book oa feeding the animals of the 
farm. As its title indicates, the book dis- 
cusses the first principles of stock feeding. 
It is of simple construction, takes up the sub- 
ject step by step, making it possible for the 
practical man or student to understand fully 
both the science and the practice of this im- 


portant subject. The book is more than @ 
statement of princ ples; it is an interpreta- 
tion of the entire science of feeding. The 


stockman and farmer wili find it as captivat- 
ing as a novel and the teacher in school or 
college, the most teachable text they have to 
use on any subject. The following condensed 
table of contents gives an idea of the scope 
and comoleteness of the work: The Soil, The 
Plant, The Animal, What Feeding Stuffs Con- 
tain, How Food is Digested, Using Peeds for 
Best Results, Composition of Animals, Food 
Nutrients, Some Scientific Terms in Feeding, 
Computation of Rations, Basing Standards on 
Quality of Milk, Computing Rations on the 
Basis of Starch Values, Using Energy Values 
for Computing Rations, Cost of the Ration, 
Cost of Nutrients, Feeding Young Animals, 
Feeding Breeding Animals, Feeding Farm 
Horses, Feeding Dairy Cattle, Feeding Beef 
Cattle, Feeding Sheep, Feeding Swine, Feed- 
ing Farm Poultry, The Silo and Silage, The 
Soiling System, Relation of Food to Manure. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 355 pages. Cloth. 
Price, Ret. .ccccccccscces cvocscvcccegeee 


Orange Judd Company 
31-321 Fourth Ave. New York 
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OUR LATEST Save-The-Horse BOOK is our 18 
Years’ ting ey Kind Ring- 
fe evn —and ALL—Shoulder, 


, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon Disease—Tells 


How to Test for vin; how to locate and treat 
56 forms of LAMENESS Ilustroted. 


CHARGES for Treatment ARE MOD- 
But write and we will send our—BOOK 
and Advice—ALL FREE to 
» (Horse Owners and Managers—Only). 


~ TROY CHEMICAL CD. 42 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 


Druggists ¢ sell Save-Th 
Hone WETH OONTRACT, or we send 
by Parcel Post or Express paid. 
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RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILK 


D 2.w.SAWEEL, West. 
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New York bk ties Peced ns Sains Eat We 
Reforms in Dairy Business~Too Often Confusion Exists 
in the Regulations—Exhibits and Sales 


In attendance, enthusiasm, variety 
of display of dairy feed, utensils and 
machinery, the convention last week 
of the New York state dairymen’s as- 
sociation at Syracuse surpassed all 
previous. efforts. The exhibits cov- 
ered the entire range of the dairy in- 
dustry. It was unfortunate that the 
cattle sale had to be conducted at a 
pavilion in an adjoining village five 
miles from Syracuse. No. facilities are 
in the city to house the exHibition, 
convention and sale in the same build- 
ing or even nearby buildings. There 
seems to be a sentiment in favor of 
uniting the dairymen’s and the New 
York ‘state breeders’ associations” in 
one large organization. Such a so- 
ciety would have far-reaching influ- 
uence on dairying and breeding; espe- 
cially of the dairy cattle. 

In the absence of Mayor Schoeneck, 
Willard Rill, president of the common 
council, welcomed the visitors. In: his 
response Prof W. A. Stocking, Jr, act- 
ing dean of the New York state col- 
lege of agriculture, “discussed vartous 
phases of the dairy industry, includ- 
ing price, conditions and methods of 
production. He declared that while 
the cost of dairy products has in- 
creased 85%, the cost of production, 
including feed and labor, have in- 
creased from 50 to 100%, so the dairy- 
man has not yet reached a. fair profit 
for his product. Pres BE. H. Dollar in 
his annual address deciared that be- 
fore the dairy business of the state 
could. be properly developed politics 
must be eliminated from the state ag- 
ricultural system. The ideal condi- 
tion will not be established until the 
department of agriculture is placed on 
the same nonpartisan basis as the de- 
partment of education. He pleaded 
for an agricultural building of the 
same type as that of the educational 
department at Albany. He urged 
greater unity among associations, 
state departments and colleges, and a 
concentration of agricultural interests. 


Enormous Consumption of Ice Cream 
In the place of Commissioner Hu- 
son, who had been detained in Albany 
on account of illness, Edward Van 
Alstyne, director of farmers’ institutes, 
spoke along the line of some of the 
Gairy farmer’s faults. that result in 
lack of success. He expressed the 
opinion that the state is fast becom- 
ing a milk producing state rather 
than a general dairy product center 
and that the butter and cheese busi- 
nesses are rapidly decreasing because 
more money was made from raw milk 
than from manufactured products. 

The ice cream manufarttrers in 
session adopted new rules they wish 
enacted into a new sanitary code, 
eontaining regulations similar to 
those governing - production of pure 
food. It was brought out in the ad- 
dress by John Gordon that $75,000,000 
is invested in factories and equipment 
in this country for the manufacture 
of ice cream, that 225,000,000 gallons 
of whole milk were purchased the 
past year. For this the producer was 
paid $31,500,000. The following are 
the: newly elected officers of the ice 
cream manufacturers’ association for 
1914: President, .C. R. Elsworth of 
Binghamton; vice-president, Wiiliam 
H. Kaufman of Amsterdam; secretary, 
Thomas P. Kiley of New York city; 
treasurer, E. A. G, Interman, Jr, of 
New York city. 

Walter J. Carlin of New York in 
his address stated that there are 
enough laws regarding the production 
of milk, but not cnough competent of- 
ficials to execute them properly. The 
subject assigned to Mr Carlin was 
Between meddiers and muddlers. 
He contended that since the 
legislature would not furnish the 
department of agriculture with 
competent inspectors, cities and 
towns are devising laws and appoint- 
ing inspectors, with the result that 
there its confusion all around. He 
recommended that a \oman’s auxil- 
iary be formed in connection with the 
association the same as they have in 
Vermont, and help make the annual 
show a vacation event. What is of 
interest to the farmer is necessarily 
of interest to the farmer’s wife and 
daughter, 

Edward Van Alstyne pleaded for 
more cow testing associations, claim- 
ing that these help to increase milk 
production. There are 28 such asso- 


ciations in New York state and three 
more in process ‘of formation. He 
claimed there ought to be 100, 

The relation of the Canadian dairy 
trade to United States markets was 
discussed by J. A. Ruddick,. commis- 
sioner of cold storage products, who 
said it is not necessary to rule against 
the manufacture of skim cheese in 
Canada, as there would be no demand 
for it if it were made. Eggs are high- 
er in Canada than here as the Domin- 
ion depends on the United States for 
its supply. 

In discussing the workmanship in 
butter making, Prof C. E. Lee of Wis- 
econsin university said that the farm- 
er should produce good, clean, raw 
material; creamery managers or com- 
panies should furnish butter makers 
with clean, wholesome places in which 
to work: butter makers should have 
trained, neat employees who know 
how to deal with farmers; there must 
be a difference in price between good 
and poor butter recognized by the 
commission men, or there will be no 
incentive for the creamery to make a 
better product. 

George N. Hull of Michigan, one of 
the most entertaining speakers of the 
convention, said in part that there 
are three kinds of cows on a dairy 
farm, one that eats, digests and as- 
similates her food, which is convert- 
ed into flesh—the beef cow, the sooner 
turned to meat the better. The sec- 
ond kind converts much of her food 
into milk—the dairy cow. The third 
kind consumes food, but only God 
knows what she does with it. She is 
no good to anybody at any time or at 
any price. 

One hundred specimens of butter 
and cheese were exhibited at the con- 
vention. Prizes aggregated $300. One 
class of butter and cheese was ex- 
hibited at the state fair, placed in 
cold storage, and then taken out and 
scored at the present show. The other 
two classes were brought directly to 
the show from the producers. 


Record Sale of Holstein Cattle 


At‘the guaranty sale 129 Holstein- 
Friesian cattle were sold for $42,000, 
one of the largest early winter sales 
ever held in Syracuse. King Korn- 
dyke Maid, a yearling bull consigned 
by E. H. Dollar, brought the record 
price. The Greenbank Co of Wash- 
ington bought him for $2900. His 
three-quarters. brothgr was sold to E. 
Cc. Havens of Cazenovia for $2000. The 
highest priced cow was Corntcopia 
Merilles De Kol, consigned by J. H. 
Steen of Kyserike. She was purchased 
by Jenninghurst farm of Towanda, 
Pa, for $1925. The city of Cleveland 
bought 23 head, the largest individual 
purchase. Mr Dolar consigned seven 
head, for which he secured an average 
price of $1123.57. 

The association passed resolutions 
requesting Gov Glynn to reappoint 
Commissioner Huson to succeed him- 
self; for a state-wide investigation of 
milk production; exemption of dairy 
interests from day of rest law; ex- 
emption of farms and farm labor 
from compensation act; to take active 
interest in oleo legislation; send rep- 
resentative to Zurich (Switzerland) 
milk congress. Dr Robert Breed of 
the state experiment station was rec- 
ommended for appointment as the as- 
sociation’s delegate to the convention. 

The new officers elected of the state 
dairymen’s association are: President, 
H. C. Blwood of Buffalo; vice-presi- 
dent, W. E. Dana of Avon; secretary, 
W. E. Griffith of Madrid: assistant 
secretary, H, E. Jones of Syracuse; 
treasurer, Robert Kirkland of Phila- 
delphia. The place for the next con- 
tion is left to the decision of the di- 
rectors, but it is likely that Syracuse 
will be favored. 


More Breeding Sheep Awards 


The class of breeding sheep was al- 
most uniformly strong at the Decem- 
ber International held at  Chi- 
eago and of high quality, al- 
though interest is, perhaps a little 
less intense than in previous years. 
The following are some of the later 
awards in the breeding classes: 
Southdowns were judged by HL. S. 
Compton of Burgin, Ky. In the class 
for rams two years old or aver, there 
were three entries. an< 


went to Charles Lect 





baer tugs 


Sgcind to :* -Lioyd Tones\ ’ 

Ont. Leet & Sons also ;,, 
rig on ram fires year and under tw, 
in which class there were fiy. 
petitors. On ram lamb unde, 
year, W. H. Miner of Chazy, N Y. tooy 
first place. In THe ewe classes Leet 
& Sons had decidedly the best of the 
game, taking first, second and thing! 
in the class for ewe one year ani un: 
der two. On ewe lamb, W. H. Miner 
took first place. ‘The Ohio breederg 
took both of the Seuthdown 1m- 
pionships. 

The Cheviot classes were judzed py 
F. E. Dawley of Fayetteville. \ y 
In a class of five rams two j . 
over, first place went to G. W. Pay. 
nell’ of Wingate, Ind, and second te 
Postle Brothers of Camp Chase, 9 
On the next class of rams of one . 
and under two there were s 
the line-up, and Keith B. Clark of 
Clarkshill, Ind, was first, follow ed by 
G. W. Parnell and Postle Brothers 
On ram lambs, Parnell was first, Pog. 
tle Brothers second and Clark thira 
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Jottings from the Farmers 


I find difficulty in getting complete 
and exact information from farmers 
They “guess” a thing is so and 80, 
or they reply that it is “about” gq 
They give a general judgment, but 
often do not know exactly. The same 
is true, of course, of men in other oe- 
cupations. I.have talked with many 
merchants and manufacturers and 
have been surprised to find how sel. 
dom even they can give exact and 
complete information. There is great 
room for improvement here mong 
farmers, as among other people. We 
all need to know our own business 
better than we do. Knowledze ig 
power, scientifiC management means 
know-how management.—([Georze R, 
Hunter, Pennsylvania. 
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Ordinarily it has been found 
able to run wheat through 
fanning mill before seeding, in 
to remove weed seeds, bits of 
and inferior kernels of the di 
cracked and shriveled kinds. I 
cleaning simply to remove smal! ker- 
nels seems unnecessary, providing the 
smali kernels are bright and plump. 
At the Ohio station the differe: in 
the seven-year average yield of d 
and small seed, separated by 
of 4 fanning mill was only 0.29 
e.—[fF. A. Welton, Wayne C 
ty, O. 
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of 25 to 30 
young stock and all My fic 
has been husked and the 
shredded and fed to the cows \ 
application of molasses sprink! 
the shredded fodder. I have foun 
no difficulty in inducing the cows te 
eat the shredded stalks nearly clea 
What little material has remained at 
each feed was put under the cow 
and in the drop as a urine absorber 
It was very effective for the purpos¢ 
intended. The manure is cleaned 
fromthe stables and stored undef 
cover until drawn out. I think i 
full value has been retained until ap 
plied to the sod for the coming cor# 
crops. I also fed during the entire 
winter of 1912-3 beer grains. but am 
not satisfied with the milk return 
although I believe I found some de 
crease of milk when getting out @ 
beer grains. and a partial return 0 
the quantity when a new supply wa 
secured. My opinion, however 
that the price of these grains is t 
high against the increased quantity 
milk.—[A. T. Thomas, Sussex Coul 
ty, N J. 
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Some of us will be able to 
the production of our farms 
year, two years and five years, but 
bring the soil possibilities of ¢ 
country to their full fruitage is not 
problem of one year, or of deq 
ade; it is a problem for the next se 
eration, and we who are living int 
generation will find that we n re 
der no greater service than to 4 
the oncoming generation of farm 
an inheritance of intelligence um 
this matter and see that they ™ 
guided by the truth.—[Pres W- ! 
Thompson, Ohio State University. 
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Horse Notes—During 1913 6- nam 
have been added to the list of 
ters in the 2.10 and under class. 
total number of trotters with recon 
of from 1.54% to 2.10 is now ™ 
The most phenomenal new speed 
ord was made this year when U™ 
lowered his record to 1.541. In ™ 
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Dairymen’s League Urges Action 


im- 
At a recent meeting of the direct- 
Ie ers of the dairymen’s league in Al- 
.T. pany, N Y, a resolution was passed 
Be. that the league’s books be closed on 
Par February 1 for the sale of stock to 
| te new members, and that no stock be 
o. sold unless agreements are signed at 
= the time of subscribing for stock. 
a5 The secretary, Albert Manning, of 
pe Otisville, N Y, has notified the local 
oy pranches, and has urged officers and 
nets members to exert every effort to 
Pos- 4 é 1 lete the work of 
hira. strengthen and complete Kk 
jocal organization before that date, 
and to forward all subscriptions for 
stock and agreements to him as early 
| as possible, in order that they may 
Dlete He recorded and tabulated so the di- 
NOrs, rectors may know if they will be in 
1 80, position to act under the agreements 
80, this spring at contract time. 
but The league now has 290 branches, 
5aAM6 ever 152,000 cows for which stock has 
OC been subscribed and nearly 900 
nany stockholders, but agreements have 
and been forwarded for only 62,000 cows. 
sel- The officers are aware that many 
and agreements are signed and being held 
great by the local branches. It is impor- 
Long fant that these be forwarded, so the 
We directors may know as early as pos- 
“ness sible when the required 75% is se- 
sedition: evred before they can act in making 
reans sale of the milk. They can move only 
eB as fast as the members will lead. 
——_——_—_2 ———___—_— a3 
Ldvis- Ins and Outs of Milk Market 
sood Presumably the law of supply and 
order 


© demand governs the price of milk sold 
in New York city. There is competi- 
tion between the big milk dealers. The 
Borden people prepare a schedule un- 
der contract twice a year—in March 
Sand September. Occasionally Bordens 


making dairy products; for instance, 
butter, cheese, buttermilk, ice cream, 
and I have heard of one company 
making chewing gum also. Now, you 
see the butter market affects the sale 
of milk. At present milk prices there 
is naturally a loss if the milk surplus 
is made into butter, because nobody 
can buy milk at present prices and 
make it into butter at a profit. The 
Borden prices from October to March 
are as follows: October $1.80 per 
40-quart can of milk in zone A, No- 
vember $1.90, December $1.90, Jan- 
uary $1.85, February $1.75, and March 
$1.70. In zone B Bordens pay 10 cents 
a can less. In both A and B zones a 
premium of 10 cents a can is paid by 
Fordens for high percentage butter 
fat, and another 10 cents for high 
score of dairy barn and equipment. 
Thus the prices are really 20 cents 
higher a can per %-quart if the milk 
is made under sanitary environments, 
and the butter fat is above the low 
average grade, 





Illinois Bars Dairy Cows 


Henceforth the state of Illinois will 
not admit dairy cows within its bor- 
ders, unless same have been certified 
as free from bovine tuberculosis, this 
embargo being placed against animals 
from 19 states. This action, announced 
last week, follows the emphatic de- 
mand from the Illinois state live stock 
commission as here indicated and a 
proclamation along that line has been 
sent out by the officials. The states 
rules against as set out in the execu- 
tive proclamation are: New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, 


Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 


Texas. 

This action follows recent investiga- 
tions made by the Illinois live stock 
commission which now declares an 
unusual prevalence of bovine tuber- 

















sions are collectors of dust 
milking barn. The floor of this 
structed; 
and the milkers 


war clean. white 





are forced to pay a premium - over 
stheir contract prices because the de- 
Ihand is greater than the supply, and 
they do this in order to protect them- 
pselves so as to get the farmer to re- 
ehew contracts. 
The New York milk exchange used 
fo fix prices covering the value of 
milk. When that offer was too low in 
the city the milk went to the conden- 
Series, cream factories and butter 
pereameries in the county. When the 
Price was advanced in New York, then 
Naturally more milk was contracted to 
ew York. Fearing the Sherman law, 
ithe milk exchane« quit fixing prices. 
sThe exchange even stated that it in- 
mded to give up its charter. That 
méea has been abandoned, however, 
m@nd the exchange hopes in some way 
“f other to get around the Sherman 
Haw so that something can be done re- 
pearding=price values. 

The zone system of freight rates was 
ablished by the interstate commerce 
memmission. There are four zones: 
ABCandD. A covers the zone with- 
40 miles of the market, B from 41 
b 100 miles, C 101 to 190, and D over 
a miles. The freight rate per can of 
= quarts is 23 cents in A zone, 26 
ents in B zone, 29 cents in C zone, 
and 32 cents in D zone, There is an 
dition for ferriage on milk delivered 
the west side of the Hudson of 5 
Ss percan. This ferriage really in- 
$s the zone rates 5 cents on all 
ane from the Jersey lines. 
9 auction on surplus milk, 
Sevier: uses te wt in 
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Note iron stanchions used in this 
and other stuff certainly not needed in the 
barn 
cement gutters, clean bedding in the stalls, 


Clean Cow Barn and Clean Milkers 


barn. The old-style wood divi- 


is of cement and is well con- 
cows are clean, 
suits and caps. 


culosis in the 19 states named. There 
is no bar against cattle shipped into 
Illinois for immediate slaughter. 





The Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
will hold its .29th annual meeting in 
the Manhattan hotel, New York, on 
Thursday, Jan 8, at 2 o’clock. The 
annual election of officers will be made 
at the time. Matters of business in- 
clude questions of special premiums at 
the Panama exposition, methods of 
making tests for the advanced registry, 
the fees to be charged for imported 
stock and the rates for recording oth- 
er animals of the breed. 


The Mor- 
ordained 


New Jersey Bottled Milk— 
rison board of health has 
that all milk be delivered in sealed 
bottles, and that stores be permitted 
to sell milk only when provided with 
facilities to keep it at a temperature 
of not more than 0) degrees, and in a 
sanitary condition satisfactory to the 
board. The new ordinances in Newark 
relating to the sale of milk have be- 
come effective, and dairymen within a 
radius of 25 miles are prepared to meet 
the most stringent of these regulations. 





Seeks 5-Cent Milk—The price of 
milk at our creamery for Oct was $1.70 
p 100 Ibs; Nov $1.80... December and 
Jan ought to be $1.90 p 100, but we 
have not heard-of any raise as yet at 
this time, but hope for 5c milk in the 
near future.—[R. Watson, Montgom- 
ery County, Pa. 




















COLD WAVE COMING 


You Should Have An Air Cooled Engine 


Then you would have no 
freezing troubles. 
Thousayds of the “News 
Way’’ Air Cooled engines 
are operating daily in all cli- 
mates. The most up-to-the- 
minute engine made. 


IT WORKS FINE 
Ludlowville, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1913 


We have used a ‘‘New-Way’’ engine for about two years and have used 
it ~ — feed and sawing wood and it is doing good work, 
don’t Sac there is any better engine than the ‘‘New-Way.”” It 
Am steady power and works fine on the coldest day in the winter. It 
always starts easy and never overheats. 
ave not had much experience with water cooled engines, but prefer 
my ‘‘New-Way’’ to them. Yours truly, 
WILLIS FENNER 


Write for Catalog No. 530 


lhe New Way’ Motor Co. 


36 Race Street, Lansing, Mich., U. S= As 









































































PREVENTED AND CURED PERMANENTLY 
YOUR COWS MADE PROMPT. RECULAR BREEDERS BY 


ee ee) 


STOP LOSING CALVES TREATMENT: If Steriloid ie 
used at the first sign of abortion the cow will go her full time and have a 
healthy calf. If your cows or heifers do not come in season, or fail to get with 
calf, use Steriloid. Cows get with calf after only one treatment. Write today for FREE BOOK. It explains 
the causes and symptoms of Abortion and tells how to cure Abortion, and make your ¢ ows regular, healthy b re 
with Steriloid. Also contains letters from breeders who have used Steriloid successfully 
GUARANTEE We will refund money in every cuse when STERILOID FAILS 

to make good. PRICE $1.00, Mailed Postpaid, in plain wrapper. 


MARTIN REMEDY COMPANY Dept. 8, 396-408 Columbus Ave., NEW YORK CITY. Reference—Colonial Bank 


Letz Self Sh 
Grind 0 













Costs: $10 
Earns S10 a day 
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Hertzler & Zook Portable Wood = =a $10. investment weal ‘tings ite f 
with a §10. a day capacity. Guar- | i pm y 
anteed one yeur-—backed by @ 


$10,000 Bond. If not satisfactory 
money refunded and freight paid 
both ways. Saws lumber, lath, 
fence posts,etc. Operates easily. 
1 vee d $10. saw to which ripping 
tablecan beadded. Catalogfree. 


Letz Mfg. Co. 

211 East Road, 

Crown Point, 
Indiana 


















|, Carrier 


For Both Rigid 
and Rod Track 


2-in-1 


JAMES Em 


Rigid and Rod Track Combined 


A combination that offers all 
the advantages of the rigid 
track inside the barn—all the 
advantages of the rod track 
outside. 

It enables you to use, in- 
side the barn, the celebrated 
JAMES I-beam track, bent to 
any curve without tse of heat, 
with JAMES simple switches 
and a raising and lowering 
carrier. 




























While filling tub carrier ‘‘stays 
put’’—moves only when you push 
it, because track cannot Sag. 

‘Outside the barn you use the 
rod track. Stand at the door, give 
carrier a shove; it runs out, dumps 
itself at proper point, and returns 
automatically to the barn. Never 
fails to dump. 

Cannot jump either the rigié.or 
rod track, 

We make carriers for rigid track 
—carriers for rod ee 





















thiscombination; all backed 









i 
bytheproved national suc- 4 
“Button-on” hangers make cessof JAMES Sanitary psy tA | 
the I-beam trackeasytoerect. Cow Stalls, Stan- /As360 we | 
Tub 1 : chions, Pens, Venti- Vg Pg 
ub lowers by its own |ators,'etc. ae EP 
weight; is kept under perfect Get the facts, gee *e 







before you in- 


control by JAMES friction ° 
brake and clutch. in canion « 


James Manufacturing ¢ Co. wf r 7, o 


AYS2 Cane St, Ft. Atkinson, ff Ses Ad | 
"Ge o/ ee”. oo! md .: ve 
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ADVERTISING RATES—Fifty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 





fh Nay when the adver tise- 


(oe and the a Se must prove that in 
al the advertiser he said: 
adv. ‘in the oid reliable American 


Always address our NEW YORK City headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
K CHICAGO 


venue Gas Building 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 


CIRCULATION LAST WEEK 


turist - -. - 
Judd Weeklies - 
Noithwest Farmstead of Minneapolis for 
the Northwest. 
Orange Jwid aes of Chicago for Cen- 


jpeuthesn Farniing of Dre gh ah the South. 
for ys iy 


128,900 
374,975 





503,875 


- - ° - 





Week Ending December 20, 1913 


Tammany Highway Blight 
Investigation is revealing reeking 
-rottenness in. New York highway af- 
fairs. Testimony in the John Doe 

proceedings indicates that all the high- 

way graft was not by political bag 
men for campaign funds, If it be 
“true that Contractor Aldrich was ré- 
lieved of $1500 in official circles, what 

a panorama of private or individual 
‘graft is thus revealed! Who shall say 
~ dt ais less extensive than that of the 
. grafting of the politicians? 

'. Apparently the only formality in 
pulling down the graft has been to 
have an official connection with the 
' state department to mention the name 
gat. some official with authority in 
ghway matters. and to promise the 
gnabeactor relief from department red 
‘ Ever ‘since* Tammany began 
t ae hg state roads by quashing the 
hy Hughes highway commission in the 
ny -first year of the Dix administration, 
‘atfairs have been going from bad to 
“worse. Contracts and work have 
been bad, the state has been pillaged. 
a “contractors have been blackmailed by 

“politicians and possibly by state offi- 
cialis, but the end is not yet! 

It is possible to build honest roads 
honestly, without the crooked fingers 
of grafters, office holders, political bag 
“men, blackmailers or any other such 
gentry. The Hughes commission had 
begun to build such roads when Tam- 
many appeared upon the scene, and 
- for economy's sake (save the mark!) 
destroyed this office before it had had 
a feasonable time tc prove its effi- 
ciency. May we hope that the pres- 
ent investigation will rid the state of 
ft rottenness, put the grafters In jail; 

“Sand pave the way for honest road 
- building by bennett men. 


2 Western buyers : are scouring the 
hiddle and New England states for 
pute-bred stock of 
Good-Profits ~ ‘the dairy — breeds. 
Better: Stock They are buying up 
~ *) all they can get of 
heifers and young bulls of. 
ineage. Many farmers and 
wise such pure- 
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even in winter, as airy cows; prac- 





ink Seicthaet, where 


it cost them. The result is that the 
west is rapidiy building up its dairy 
interests, while the east is being de- 
pleted. Every head of pure-bred stock 
that can be produced er purchased 
is needed right here in our middle 
and eastern states. Instead of selling 
such stock, our farmers need to breed 
more and buy more. It is suicidal for 
them to sell the best and keep the 
poorest. The only right way is to fat- 
ten and sell for beef all the poor cows 
which as dairy stock do not pay for 
their keep. Replace them with pure- 
bred stock that will give so much 
more milk and cream as to pay a 
handsome profit. All the good stock 
offered for sale by the professional 
breeders in this and neighboring 
states should thus be gobbled up by 
our farmers ahd dairymen right away, 
instead of being exported to other 
parts of the country. To meet the 
competition of free dairy products 
from Canada‘and other foreign coun- 
tries calls for a reorganization of our 
whole @airy industry. The first step 
is better stock in place of poor stock. 


A Rare Letter 

Don’t ask me about farm 
papers. My wife and chil- 
dren ‘look after them. I 
don’t read any farm paper 
much, except your crop re- 
orts. I guess I would be 
etter off if I read your pa- 





per more carefully every 
week. Shall try to do so.— 
[John Corn. 


A Hit Back 


Mighty seldom I get a letter 
like that from any subscriber 
to AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST. Most of its subscribers are 
live wires. They not only read the 


paper, but study it, follow its 
advice, and profit by it. Such 
@ man is always ready to 


testify to this effect. 

But there are too many, even 
among American Agriculturist’s 
subscribers, who do not read the 
paper as they should. It is a 
still larger class that takes no 
farm paper at all, or if they do, 
they don’t read it. The earnest, 
progressive, intelligent, wide- 
awake farmer is the one who 
makes the best use of our col- 
umns. This type of man is a 
leader in his school district, 
neighborhood, township and 
county. His example, words and 
influence help to stimulate the 
lazy, shiftiess and ignorant. 

The man who does not study 
his own business nowadays is 
the ma. @ ‘to gets left. 

—— —_—_——_—— 
The best ser..Jcc you can do to your- 
self, your family, your school district, 
township, county and state, 
Effective is to do this: Start a farm- 
Energies ers’ club in your own local- 
ity if one does not already 
exist, or help to make more lively and 
interesting whatever agricultural or- 
ganization already exists, Let the 
women and young people, as well as 
the men and boys, participate. Space 
forbids reprinting full directions for 
such activities, -but a leaflet. telling 
just how to organize a farmers’ club 
will be mailed giadly to anyone who 
sends stamp to this office for postage. 
If there is anything more this- maga- 
zine can do to help you along these 
lines or in other respects, drop us a 

line. 

Many farmers are realizing that for 
them there is more money in growing 
beef than in dairying 
Beef Growing at present prices for 
vs Dairying milk. Doubtless the 
problem is a purely 
local and ‘individual one and can be 
solved only locally. Nevertheless, 
American Agriculturist is constantly 
learning of cases where dairymen 
have dropped dairying and taken up 
beef cattle feeding with both pleas- 
uré and profit. For instance, a Bal- 
timore county (Md) dairyman made 
such a change two years ago, The 20 
steers he bought were fed on corn sto- 
ver, oats straw and pasture, with al- 
most no grain. Se pleased was he 
with his results that last year he pur- 
chased 40 steers and fed them in the 
same way: Recently he sold them for 
just double what they cost him, $2500. 
He will continue this line of farming, 
because it pays him much better than 
dairying, since the animals do not de- 
mand. as much and costly attention, 








ae have no 
difficulty in selling it vig double what © 











farmers 
iad ‘aeet this this or terete 


eause at present prices there is plenty 
of money in it. 


The Silo as an Ice House 

Several of our subscribers last win- 
ter used their silos for ice houses. They 
had fed out all the silage to their 
herds by the time the ice harvest was 
due, and all they needed was to store 
the ice in precisely the same way as if 
in a regular ice house. In cases where 
these silos were made of wood there 
was the double advantagé of having 
them filled and thus preventing the 
drying and warping of the wood. An- 
other advantage of such use is that the 
ice pays a reasonable percentage «n 
the money invested in the silo, which 
would. otherwise pay no returns, be- 
sides getting into trouble from drying 
up. So far as we have been able to 
learn, men who adopted this plan were 
well satisfied and will follow it again 
this winter. 

In order to make the silo a success- 
ful ice house, it is necessary to provide 
drainage. This can usually be done 
very easily by placing a 2-inch gas 
pipe at the lowest point in the floor 
and protecting this with an ordinary 
sink and trap. The ice should be 
packed around the walls with sawdust, 
chaff or cut straw.* About a foot of 
this material will be necessary in or- 
der to insure insulation, It must be 
remembered that a silo ice house is 
only a makeshift. People who *want 
large quantities of ice should provide 
properly constructed ice houses for the 
purpose, As makeshifts, however, silos 
have worked satisfactorily. They are 
usually emptied of silage in time for 
ice harvest and emptied of ice in time 
for refilling with silage. 


Consolidated Schools 


Abolishing the one-room _school- 
house and establishing consolidated 
or centralized schools, wherever it 
can be done without too great ex- 
pense and without breaking up or 
disintegrating existing communities, is 
now urged by most authorities. The 
placing of the rural schools on a more 
efficient basis has been the problem 
for many years. Progress has not 
been marked, in spite of many ef- 
forts. 

When the consolidated school idea 
was first launched it was scoffed at 
as something very good in theory, 
but of no practical value. In many 
sections this attitude is still main- 
tained, but in spite of this, consoli- 
dated schools have increased in sev- 
eral states and are running on very 
successful lines. 

The criticisms aimed at the one- 
room school are poor teaching, low 
salaries, lack of thoroughness in the 
common branches, few special sub- 
jects, work not advanced enough. 
All of these deficiencies are largely 
overcome in the districts where 
schools are fewer but better, and 
where transportation is furnished to 
pupils living at a distance, To make 
the one-room rural schools as effi- 
cient as possible, but to do away with 
them by consolidation wherever prac- 








ticable, is the motto the rural school 
improvers have adopted. The teach- 
ing of agriculture, and combining 


school work with farm needs, has 
been one of the most influential fac- 
tors in the rural schools and has 
done much to place the one-room 
school on a higher educational plane. 
The difficulties that it must contend 
with, however, are so great that it is 
impossible for it to cope with them 
with any show of success, It-is only 
a question of a few years before the 
one-room schoolhouse will be but a 
memory in most parts of the country. 


At a recent public meeting to dis- 
cuss agricultural development the re- 
mark was made 
Secretary Houston’s that the vast 
Round-Up accumulation of 
farm  knowl- 
edge, secured through federal and 
state agencies, is very largely in “cold 
storage;” that is not readily available 
for farmers’ use and should be 
tapped. The-secretary of agriculture 
in his annval report, made public re- 
eently touches. upon ‘this necessity 
of proper co-ordination; to eliminate 
duplication of effort and to get the 
information in all fields rapidly to 
the people. Secretary Houston pro- 
poses to condense and SOS, 
work. His department ¢ 








Agriculturist 









He wisely points out that in many di- 

-rections increased farm production 
waits on better distribution; and this 
great field of marketing presents 
problems: yet unsolved. Further ef. 
fort will be made in marketing syr- 
veys, methods in cost, determining 
demand at consuming centers anq 
best marketing systems. In the great 
field of the rural credit he does not 
believe the farmers should be shown 
favors not. granted to other members 
of society, but agriculture should not 
be discriminated against. Through jn- 
vestigation he finds that vast numbers 
of women and children on the farms 
are overworked, and he is looking 
toward more complete study of do. 
mestic conditions on the farm, includ- 
ing practical experiments with labor- 
saving devices, practical sanitation 
and hygienic protection for the fam- 
ily. _He deplores unnecessary dupli- 
cation and friction between the fed- 
eral department and the agricuiturai 
college, where such exists, and seeks 
for united effort where co-operation 
seems necessary; believes the exten- 
sion work should be carried on by 
the colleges. 





Anthrax is transmitted among cat- 
tle by the stable fly. This important 
news was authoritatively 

Health announced last week. It 
Insurance is further proof that 
man and beast are sub- 

ject to infection of many diseases by 
means of flies; mosquitoes, gnats, 
bedbugs, lice, mice, etc. To extermi- 
nate such vermin is to largely insure 
health. Even the common malaria is 
transmitted by insects. But malaria 
is now being robbed of its terrors by 
the new treatment with one to three 
injections of a suitable combination 
of the pancreatic ferments, trypsin 
and amylopsin. We renew our sug- 
gestions that doctors and veterinari- 
ans forthwith supply this and the 
other new remédies for man and 
beast referred to in the remarkable 
articles in this magazine for October 
18 and November 1, 1913. That was 
the latest authoritative word upon the 
newer phases of robbing disease of 
its terrors, and thus adding to the 


Joy of life, to human efficiency and 
to the health of all live stock and 
poultry. — 





Very few stories with a tombstone 


-as the central theme could be classed 


as funny. The Prodi- 
gal Father's New 
Year Vow, however. 
is one of this rare 
sort. The complete story wil! be 
printed in American Agriculturist in 
our next issue, December 27, and will 
Provoke many a quiet chuckle or 
hearty laugh during its perusal. This 
New Year’s number of American Agri- 
culturist will be brimful of interesting 
articles and stories, generous in size, 


Last Laugh 
Is Best Laugh 





amply illustrated. Wait for it! 
The newest thing in the world is 
Christmas! A new birth to the old, a 
joy to the young. The 
Old Yet Pleasure of service, the 
Ever New real in life, love and hope 


in glance and handclasp. 
the reflections of happiness from each 
mind and soul, the beauty of compan- 
fonship, the heavenly meanings of 
home—divinity in humanity! 








The shadows begin to shorten, the 
sunshine to se, ety and tomor- 





row. For “about 
The Widening now,” as the old al- 
Vision manac says, isn't it 


the shortest day in 
the year? Truly, the Christmas joys 
and the New Year’s “open door of 
tomorrow” mean the wider outlook, 
the inspiring vision, the determination 
for bigger things and better things 
than ever before. And American As- 
riculturist will share in this joy and 
this service to agriculture. Next 
week’s issue, December 27, we wil! tell 
you, in a special announcement, «bout 
our plans for 1914, with hints of what 
isto come. Don’t miss the editor's 
message. 


Returns Plant Food—only a com 
paratively small proportion of the mill 
feed 18 actually utilized by the cov 
Practically all of its plant food may 
Ew Rn A ieee! 
Fests a very 
» the eperetion 












F 
sad’ live stock, this ' 
2 | the rural route carriers. The 
pure food law is to be made even 
more effective, and at the same time 
he hopes to compass substantial say. 
ing in cost of conducting this work. 
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In selling farm products there is a 
wide difference between what the con- 
sumer pays and 
what the produc- 
er gets. This 
journal has re- 
peatedly pointed 
out that due to 
too many middle- 
men, or unfair 
methods followed 
by many of them, 
the full value of 
most farm prod- 
ucts is. largely 
absorbed. Inother 
words, the scalés 
that register are 





bad scales com- 

mercially. The 

pointer actually 

BAD SCALES stops at about 35 
cents on the average. That is too 
litle. The cost of production itself 


takes the farm products to more than 
a 3o-eent mark. From standpoint of 
weight value, the register mark should 
go further down the line, but unfor- 
tunately there are so many middlemen 
with friction holding on to the stem 
that it can go down no lower. Some 
of these days the scales will be over- 
hauled; some of these friction points 
will be removed and the register mark 
will be much further down the line 
and nearer to the point. to which the 
consumers’ dollar mark is attached. 
This adjustment will not follow until 
farmers in each line get together for 
repairing these scales of legitimate 
value. 


Sugar from Beet Crop of 1913 


\verage of estimates of European 
experts of the amount of raw sugar 
that will be produced from sugar 
beets grown in 1913, in metric tons 
of 2204 pounds: 











Est crop -—— Production —, 
1913 1912 1911 

Germany ...esssave 2,600,000 2.730.000 1,509,000 
Austria-Hungary .. 1.870.000 1,920,000 1,155,000 
Prance cecscoess- 800.000 973,000 513,008 
Belgium ......- 230.000 200,000 246,000 
Rolland ~...---s5- 280,00 317,000 268,000 
Total 5,780,000 6,240,000 3,691,000 
Russia 1,900,000 1,400,000 2,125,000 
ther sons cesdeccos 775,000 680,000 530,000 
Aggregate 8,455,000 8,320,000 6.346 ,000 


The total for the five countries first 
named above is for those which have 
a complicated system of laws and ex- 
port premiums or “conventions” to 
encourage the production of sugar for 
export. This policy results in high 
prices of sugar to domestic consumers 
in those countries. 

Evidently as much sugar will be 
made from the beets grown in the 
world during 1913 as was supplied by 
the record crop of beets in 1912. It 
was in 1911 that the drouth in Europe 
cut in two the usual production of 
bects and sugar, and led to the high 
prices of sugar that followed until 
last year’s bumper crop of beets and 
tane became available. The crop of 
Sugar cane grown in 1913. in tropical 
fountries will be so large as to produce 


/2 full average supply of cane sugar. 


















_ Whenthe district school committee- 
man says: ““We can’t pay you mach, 





Thus the world’s total supply of sugar 
for the calendar year 1914 will be 
ample. 

The data as to beets are furnished 
us by the American consul at Madge- 
burg, Germany, Alfred M. Donegan, 
through the consular service of the 
American state department. Addi- 
tional data from this and other 
sources enable us intelligently to con- 
sider whether American beet growers 
may stand up under the competition 
of free sugar from Europe under the 
new tariff. This will be the subject of 
an important article to appear at an 
early date. 


MODERN Gas TRACTOR—By Victor W. 





Page, M E. 480 pages. 204 illustra- 
tions. Sold by Orange Judd company. 
Price $2, 


This excellent treatise describes all 
types and sizes of gasoline, kerosene 
and oil tractors. It gives also complete 
instruction for care, operation and re- 
pair, and outlines all practical appli- 
cations on the road and in the field. 
All who are interested in farr tract- 
ors or tractor power plants will be 
interested in this book. There are 
described tractors for small farms 
and orchards, as well as types of the 
largest capacity. It is written in lan- 
guage understood by all, with no 
technical terms, 

Examine Every Animal — Before 
much substantial progress can be 
made in eliminating hog cholera, it 
is necessary that the presence of the 
infection be known as s00n as possi- 
ble after it begins to work. None of 
the preventive methods are efficient if 
delayed until the disease has already 
established itself and is working de- 
struction... When the first hog begins 
to show signs of sickness, the farmer 
should be so closely on the watch that 
he will know it almost immediately, 
and will examine the animal carefully 
for symptoms that would indicate the 
nature of his trouble. If an animal 
dies, it is exceedingly important that 
a careful post mortem be made, so 
that the owner will know for a cer- 
tainty what was the trouble. The 
services of a veterinarian are not nec- 
essary for a satisfactory post mor- 
tem, for no one knows better than an 
experienced farmer what the normal 
appearance of internal organs should 
be. .He will notice at once any ab- 





_ normalities, and even though he may 


not be able to tell exactly. what the 
disease is, he can at least give an in- 
telligent description, so that others 
may furnish the information. This 
is equally important with every other 
disease from which live stock die on 
the farm. Witnout this careful post 
mortem there can be no certainty. 


You take issue with Sec Houston for 


trying to feed the people. Yet you 
must, after all, admit that our 
American farmers. do not raise 


enough cattle to supply the demand. 
Should the American people starve, 
rather than enjoy meats from South 
America’s surplus, just to give our 
farmers still higher prices for what 
they produce? This selfish doctrine 
hardly agrees with the principles of 
unselfishness taught by the One whose 
coming is celebrated at Christmas 
time.—{M. W. Brown, Slayton, Minn. 
42The shortage in live stock seems 
to be general throughout the world, 
under free trade as well as under pro- 
tection. The free admission of live 
stock and their products into the 
United States is now to have a fairtrial 
under the new tariff. But after thus 
giving the foreigner equa! opportuni- 
ties with our own farmers in the do- 
mestic market, it certainly is not ap- 
plied Christianity for Uncle Sam to 
zo out of his way to advertise Argen- 
tine beef. 





Some-time since the officers of the 
farmers’ association of Frederick 
county, Md, wrote to American Agri- 
eulturist for advice on how to start 
4 farmers’ club.- Our leaflet with that 
title (which is given to any subscrib- 
er who sends a stamp for postage) 
was mailed forthwith. The result is 
that two lively clubs of farmers have 
been organized in that county, and 
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The Telephone Doors 


of the 


HEN you lift the Bell 

Telephone receiver from the 
hook, the doors of the nation open 
for you~ 


Wherever you may- be, a multitude 
is within reach of your voice. As 
easily as you talk across the room, 
you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of 
Bell Service, into near-by and far- 
off states and communities. 


At any hour of the day or night, 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 
or a hundred, or two thousand 
miles away. 


Nation 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work 
together in the Bell System to 
promote the interests of the people 
within the community and beyond 
its limits. 

It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same pritilege of 
talking anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national wel- 
fare and contentment are promoted, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





We 


Recewef” RR 


from all over U. S. and Canada. Why 
not ship to us? You will sooner or 
later. Send for price list and ship te 
M. FB. Piacelzer & 
119 W. 29th St. (Desk 7), 
New York City. 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattie or Horse Cait, Dog, Deer 
qcany kindof skin with hair r on. 
We tae right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or ves when ordered. 

Your fur 's will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Our 

gives a lot othe 

every = raiser 
should have, but we never send out this 
valuable book except u 
It tells how to 2 
hides; how 


pt game we sell, taxi- 
, ete. If you wanta copy send us 


Teer correct addrecs, a) 
Si Lye Aven Rochester ni 


HIGHEST 
PRICES 








FOR 


FURS 








AGENTS * "idhrer” 


every time. 






G. H: Brandt Lighter Ce.,148 Dusee . 5. 
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Farm Manunis 


By CHARLES E. THORNE 
Director of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


For the first time a truly American book on 
Farm Manures has been written. The motive 
back of this task has been to point out how 
unnecessary losses that occur in the pro- 
duction and handling of animal manures may 
be avoided. In order that the fundamental 
principles governing the use of manures 
be clearly understood, a brief discussion 
given of the origin, nature of soils, the proc- 
esses that take place in the soil, in the con- 
version of its elements into forms available 
for plant nutrition and of the composition of 
farm crops and the effect of different fertil- 
izing elements on their growth. These funda- 
mientals are further illuminated by the results 
of a long continued field experiment in the 
case of fertilizing materials and lime, The 
author has measured the value of manure by 
means of crops produced for long periods of 
years and as compared with the increase pro- 
duced by chemical fertilizers under similar 
conditions. Other phases of the manure ques- 
tion are covered in the losses in the stable, 
barnyard and field, the methods of preventing 
such lésses, weys of reinforcing manure for 
most effective results, methods of applying, 
the crops upon which manures may be used to 
greatest advantage and the employment of 
catch crops and green manures. The book 
is the life work of an experimenter and prac- 7° 
tical farmer. It begins with study on the 
farm, followed by a quarter of a century of 
large opportunity for the testing out from the 
standpoint of the practical farmer, the scien= 
tific principles a farmer’s work. 
IMlustrated. 5x7 inches. pages. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, : New York 



























































tn, Oho Ie attracting 
: now than the 
achool survey com- 
relation to_ building 
country schools. 
mt to the question? 
fe. the two sides? American 
turist wants to hear frem its 
This “matter will soon be 
legisleture and the matter 
Sean be threshed out from the 
Samer’. viewpoint. We ‘have now 
heard from the experts and from 
some of the teachers. It 1s time to 
hear from country homes, Which, 
after all’are most interested in. the 
ht settlement of- this - problem. 
Tite me bpiefly and -right to the 
‘point your views as to the needs 
and their solution. 


18 ee . 


Editor American Agriculturist. 





OHIO 
Co-operate with Farmers 


CLARENCE METTERS 

Plans are being perfected for a 
closer co-operation between the Ohio 
agricultural commission and the 
chambers of commerce and other 
business organizations througheut the 
state, particularly those in the larger 
cities. Already the Cincinnati cham- 
ber of commerce has indicated that it 
1 assist the farmers of Hamilton 
or county in the movement for better 
The members of the commis- 


men can get closer together they 

will betable to do many things whieh 

will be to their mutual advantage. 

| A little jolt has been given to the 

n outlined by Gov Cox for central- 
township high schools because of 
fact that Shawnee township, Allen 

unty, the richest township in the 


e, voted against a bond issue of 
00 by a total of 130 to 7. 
venty-three registered 


* 


voters did 
not vote. The tax duplicate amounts 
to $9,250,Q00, due to the fact that sev- 
/é@ral large factories just outside of 
Lima are in the township. 

; ship has nine schools and the 

“+ roads in the state. 

Bae it _ The trustees of the Ohio state uni- 

Y versity have completed arrangements 

ey whereby the Starling-Ohio medical 

ili college of Colurnibus, one of the best 


finest 


in the middle west, will become a 
> part of the state university as soon as 
«the legislature provides the money. 


This plan has been under considera- 
“tion for five years. It will mean a 
largely increased number of students 
for the university. It will also fit in 
with the. plan for the placing of the 
laboratories of the state boards of 
Aya health ‘and the Ohio agricultural com- 
"mission andthe college cainpus. 
While the exact date. has not been 
announced, the indications are that 
the special session of the legislature 
will begin January 19. School mat- 
ters are among the most important to 
Ke be. considered. 
; The December crop report just is- 
sued by the Ohio agricultural com- 
mission; based on the reports from 
over 3500 correspondents in all parts 
-..of the state shows among other things: 
Growing wheat shows same condi- 
‘tion as ‘reported one month ago— 
~ 101%. On corresponding date in 1912 
~ ondition was estimated at 92% com- 
“+ pared with an avwerage. Damage to 
; ‘owing plant by hessian fly is slight. 
or the production of recent harvest, 
44% was sold as soon as threshed. 
Ohio’s corn production. shows a 
-marked decline fromm the abundant 
farvest of last. year.. The total pro- 
duction for the -state is estimated at 
108, 20 bushels. The state average 
roduction per acre is estimated at 
bushels. Last year at this time the 
average production per acre was esti- 
mated at 40 bushels, with a_ total 
estimated production of 127,868,844 
bushels. Of the present crop it is 
estimated that 9% was.put into silos. 
average date of cribbing was Oc- 
mg The present market value 
of corn is estimated at (} cents per 
‘bushel. On December 1, 112, the 
market value was estimated at 4 
cents per bushel. 
4 Tobacco: production is estimated at 
718 pounds per acre, as against 789 
pounds per acre reported last year. 
-. The num of cattle being fed for 
“¢ Soe tee nom a aioe increase over 
eat. 989. while a less number of 
are .being fed for mutton in 
A ae ee, with last year. 
. The rather low yield of the apple 
«crop for 1913 is due to several causes, 
jchief of. which were two severe’ freezes 
ich came at critical periods in the 
spring of the year, the last one com- 
; - after the young fruits had begun 
ito develop. ‘The injury was greatest 
throughout t A Srethern and eastern 







AE gr The crop was fur- 
BS Reus ‘a by. the exténded drouth 
Snag eae preventing the apples 

ioind 3 normal size. The drop 


“also. -exceedingiy heavy just pre- 
‘ picking time, and was due to 
ne bulk of thé crop 







of the state, 


The town- . 


ested ely. 


state. 


In spite of the fact that the 


crop is one of the lightest in recent 
years, prospects are very good for the 
greatest apple show ever held in the 


state. 


mencing January 20, 


This occurs in Cleveland com- 


1914 


Ohio Farmers’ Institutes 


Adams 
Manchester, D 31-7 1 
Peebles, J 2-5 
Wamsley, I 5-6 
West Union, 7 12-13 

Allen 
Delphos, F 9-10 
Harrod, F 9-10 
Beaverdam, r 4-5 
lafayette. J 26-27 

Ashiand 


taudenville, 
Nova, 


Ashland, 
Savannah, 


Ashtabula 


Plespont, J 30-31 
Geneva, 2-3 
Williamsfeid, J 30-31 
Rock Creek, 
Lindenville, J 28-29 


Athens 


Albany, YD 29-3 
Coolville, D 22-2 





Auglaize 


New Bremet, I 
Cridersville, J 
Buckland, F 7 
Uniopolis, F 11-12 





Betmont 


Somerton, 
Bellaire 


Brown 


Sardinia, 
Decatur, 


Butler 
Trenton, 


Monroe, 
Oxford, 





Carrot 


Magnolia, J ) 
Sherodsville F 
Harlem Springs, D If 
Carroliton, J 
Petersburg; > 17-18 





Champaign 


Kingscreek, 
Magrew, 
Mingo 
Spring Hill 
Woodstock 


Clark 


Catawba, 
Selma, 
Donnelsville, d 
North Hampton, 
New Carlisle, J 





Clerment 


Milford, J 9-10 
Bethel, J 7-8 


Clinton 


Kingman, D 31-1 
New Vienna, F 3 
Port William : 
Westboro, 





Columbiana 


Moultrie. J 26-27 
Damascus, 
Columbiaha, J 21-2 
East Palestine, 23-24 
West Point, 


Wyandet 
Nevada, 6-7 
Sycamore, a: 
Wharton, 
Upper Sandusky, 


“I 9-10 


Crowtord 


New Washington 

Tiro, , 
Bueyrus, 
Crestline, 


Cuyahoga 


Bedford, 
Olmsteac , 
Strongville. J 
Mayfield, I 23-3 
Brecksville, J 28-2 


Falls, 1 





Darke 





Versailles J 23-23 
New Madison, Fr I 
Ansonia D 1 
Lightsville. J 
Gettyebure. 


Defiance 


Defiance. F 9- 
dg ‘ood, Fr 
I 


Hicksville. BI 
Delaware 
Ashley. F 
Delaware 
Ostrander P 2-5 
Peachblow, ¥ 16-17 
Erie 





Milan, 
Castaila, 





ins, 
Berlin Hights. 
Fairfield 


Amanda, 
New Salem. 
Rushville 





PD 29- 20 


Fayette 


Bloomivgbure. T 
Jeffersonville. 
Moons, 


Franktin 


Hilitard, PD 12-18 
Groveport. BP 31-3 
few Alhany, 
Alton, I 
Pleasant Corners F 25- 















Jackson, J .12- 


Bloomingdale. 2 
Richmond 71 
Mt Pleasant J 2- 
Montville, J 2 
Chardon, Fil 


Gallia 


Waliut M E Church, 
J 2-3 
Cheshire J 19-26 


Fulton 


Delia F 25-26 
Metamora ¥ 9- 
Wauseon, ¥F 
Fayette, 





Greene 


Jamestown F 
Bellbrook, I 
Spring Valley, ¥ 
Cedarville D 
New Burlington F ¢ 


Guernsey 


Fairview J 7-38 


Byesville 
Kimbolton 


Hamilton 


Springdale Dp 
Miami 

New Haven F 6-7 
Newton d 3 
Harrison 


Hancock 


McComb 
Vanlue. 

Van Buren, 
Mt Cory, 
Jenéra, 





Hardin 


Forest, 
Kenton 
Punkink, 





Ada, 
Roundhead F 25-26 
Harrison 


New Rumley, D> 
Piedmont j 
Cassville J 


Henry 


McClure F 20-2 
Liberty Center F 6- 
Hamler, F 1 
Sharon Church J 19-2 
Desiler, Jj 


Highland 
Lynchburg DP 51-7 1 
Rainsboro, D 19-20 

32 


Leesburg 
Sinking Springs, 
I 


Hocking 


19-20 


J 9-10 


Logan Dp 
Laurel ville, 


Holmes 


Glenmont, 
Holmesvilie. 
Berlin, 
Killbuck, 
Mt Hope, 





Huron 


Townsend, 73 
Olean; 

Greenwich, 
Wakeman. I 
North Fairfield, F 





30-31 
13-14 


Jackson 


Cove D 15-16 
Oak. Hill, D 19-20 





Leo, i738 
Jefferson 


Adena, 
Bloomingdale, 
Richmond 

Mt Pleasant, 





Knox 


Chureh 
Gambier) 


(rove 
(near 


Levering, 
Fredericktown, 
Democracy, 








Lawrence 
Hanging Rock, D 19-20 
Pomone Church (near 

Proctorville) J 5-6 
Licking 
Franklin Towns ieip. 
(Grange Hall 
D 29-30 
Brownsville 1) 26=27 
Alexandria J 19-20 
Vanatts D 51-3 1 
Pataskala, PD 26-27 
Legan 
West Liberty F 9-10 
East Liberty F 13-14 
(uiney 357-8 
Belle Center F 20-21 
Lorain 
Columbia Center J 7-8 
Krowphelm J 26-27 
Kip*on J 5-6 
Grafton 7 19-20 
Brighton, D 19-20 
Lucas 
Waterville ’ 
Monelova, I 
Berkey i] 

Madison 
Mt Sterling, F 20-21 
Plain City J 26-27 
South Solon. F 2-3 
Summerford, J 9-10 
West, Jefferson. 7 12-13 

Meigs 
Racine, D 31-7 1 
Mercer 


Miami 


= Milton, D 29-30 
Sovington, F 11-12 


Bradford, D 26-27 
sstown, F 18-19 
Medina 
Sharon Center, J 9-10 
Brunswick, J 21-22 
Remson Corners, J 16-17 
Medina, F 6 
Chatham, J 26-27 
Monroe 
Woodsfield, I 5-6 
Sardis, J 5-6 
Montgomery 
Centerville, tT 5-6 
New Lebanon, J 16-17 
Vandalia, F 13-14 
Germantown, J 5-6 
Morgan 
Reinersville D 31-3 1 
Triadelphia, J 9-16 
Pleasant Valley, D 26-27, 
Mahoning 
Greenford, F 4- 5 
Berlin Center, J 23-24 
Sebring, J 30-31 
Marion 
Waldo, F 18-19 
Agosta, J 16-17 
Marion, F 4-5 
Caledonia, F 9-16 
Morrall, D 26-27 
Morrow 
Edison, 27-28 
West Point, 5 16-17 
Marerigo, D 31-3 
Iperia, J 21-22 
West field, J 19-20 


~ Muskingum 


Dresden, 
Otsego, 
Adamsville, 
Rix Mills, 





Ottawa 
Port Clinton, F 1 
¥amore, J 26-27 
Cartice, F 1 2 
Oak Harbor, F 6-7 
Genoa, F 2-3 


Pauiding 


Grover Hill, 














Walhonding, 
Blissfield, 


i 
Perry Ghange Hall, 


Bethlehem Grange 
Randall Sta). 
J 


(hear 





J 30-31 
Halt 


16-17 








Trumball 
Burghill, F 2-3 
Mesopotamia, J 26-27 
Kinsman, J 26-37 
Warren, 1) 26-27 

Tusearawas 
Gnadenhutten, # 21-22 
Winfleid F. 2-3 
Sandyville, F 11-12 
Peoli, D 26-27 

Union 
Richwood, J 16-17 
‘or J 2-3 

Van Wert 
Venedocia, J 21-22 
Wetsel ¥ 18-19 
Ohio City, F 11-12 
Wren, J 19-20 
Convoy, J 9-10 

Wood 
North Baltimore, F 20-21 
Custar, T 5-6 
Bloomdale, J 12-13 
Pemberville, F 13-14 
Grand Rapids, J 30-31 

Vinton 
New Plymouth, 5-6 

Wilkesville, D 22-23 

‘warren 
Lebanon, 17-8 
Mason, F 18-19 
Butlerville, F -11-12 
Carlisle, D 22-23 

Washington 
Lowell D 22- “a4 
Bartlett, 
Watertown, D 29- 
Whipple, J 

Wayne 
West Salem, PD 31-73 t 
Smithville 21-22 
Blaekleyville, 1 
Orrville, 25 

Wiliams 





‘ayne, West Unity, F 27-28 
Oakwood Kunkle, F 18-19 
Antwerp. Stryker. F 13-14 
Haviland, FAigerton, J 28-29 

Perry Lake 
Glenford, Perry, D 19-20 
Portersville, 
Rehoboth. Shelby 
Thornville, 
Jackson Center 
Pickaway Houston, 
Pemberton, 
New Holland, Tt 5-6 Sidney, 
Ashville, J 2-3 Anna, 
Darbyville F 23-24 
Kinderhook, J 7-8 Stark 
Fox, D 26-27 
Battleburg F 13-14 
Pike Robert sville + 19-20 
Canal Fulton, F 4-5 
Piketon, J 9-10 Harrisburg, J 7-8 
Cynthiana, J 9-10 Wilmot, + 9-10 
Stockdale, F 13-14 
Summit 
Portage 
q Hudson, ¥ 6-7 
Kent, v2 Clinton, I 2-3 
‘Aurora, Bath Center. J 19-20 
Garretisville, D 22 Manchester, I 28-29 
Edinburg. J 21-22 Copley, J 12-13 
Freedom, J 30-31 
Putnam 
Preble 
7 F 11-12 
Eaton, J 9-10 zipsic. J 21-22 
‘West Alexandria, F 2-3 en F 20-21 
Campbelistown, J 2-3 Columbus Grove, F_ 13-14 
Ottoville, F 9-10 
Ross 
Sandusky 
South Salem, D 29-30 
Adeiphi, J 7-8 Gibsonburg, J 16-17 
Woodville, J 28-29 
Sciote Lindsey, 37-8 
Bellevue, F 16-17 
Lucasville, D 29-36 
Empire Grange Hall. Seneca 
J 7-8 
i F 23-24 
Richiand Republic. J 28-29 
Fostoria, F 18-19 
Shiloh, J 5-6 J 16-17 
Lucas, F 6-7 Bettsvitle, F 13-14 
Roads Bad—vVery disagreeable 


weather in Jefferson Co,foggy and wet. 
Corn is about all husked now. 


roads are in bad condition. 


Dirt 


Pouitry 


is 17c¢ p Ib, hogs 10c dressed, cows sell- 


ing at $60 to $75, ea. 


slow demand now. 


Corn ig 80c 


Horses are in 


p bu, 


wheat $1, oats 48c,. potatoes $1.20. 
Hog Cholera Raging—Hog cholera 


still raging in 


Van Wert 


Co 


tough on those who must lose 
hogs and pay taxes to save the other 


fellow’s hogs. 
crib. 


Corn is nearly all 
The weather has been so damp 


pretty 


their 


in 


and muggy that very much corn wi nt 
in cribs, also much to market in very 


bad _ condition. 


been cut up very badly. 


Until 


The pikes have again 


some 


better method of pike repair is de- 


put 
to 


vised and 
are bound 


into 
have 


very 


and also very expensive roads. 


siderable fall spraying is being done. 


(F. P. 8. 
Knox 


Co—We had 


practtice 


we 
lad 
Con- 


some winter 


from Nov 9-12, snow 18 inches, badly 


drifted. 
above zero, 
dition. 
the winter, 
age. 


Thermometer at 8 degrees 
Most roads in a fair con- 
Wheat in fine condition for 
Acreage about the aver- 
Lots of corn stood out in the 


snow; only a little over % is in crib. 
Only a few silos in the county, but the 
most of them were filled in good con- 
dition. Hay pretty well sold out, price 


$15 p ton. 
stock doing well. 


Plenty of pasture yet, and 
Wheat bringing %c 


Be corn 6 to Tic; oats 40c, potatoes 
to $1 p bu. Eggs scarce and selling 


at 40¢ p doz, country butter 26 to 28 
> 1 





start to move. 


in a bad condition. 





American Asricultu 





Hogs down, only Te P tb. Cat. 
tle scarce and high. Not much doing 
in sheep. One man has a fine bunch 
of young lambs already. He has young 
lambs at this time every year, and gets 
them off in the early spring market at 
a fine price, Only a few sales this fall, 
and. n t many farms changing hands. 
Clover seed about all hulled. —[E. gG 
Barnes. ; 

Fairfield Co—-The citizens 
county organized a grange at 
ville on Dee ti, known as the Richland 
grange, with 100 charter. mmembers, 
The following named officers were 
elected : Master, C. C. Swinehart: 
overseer, P. F. Benadum; Secretary, 
0. S. Benadum; treasurer, B. F. Lin. 
ville. The meeting was a very en- 
thusiastic one, and a membership of 
200 is expected within a very short 
time The Ohio agri commission has 
granted an institute to the farmers 
of Richland township and vicinity, 
to be held in the auditorium at Rush- 
ville on Dec 29 and 30. State speakers 
with local talent will no doubt make 
the two-day session very interesting 
and instructive. Never in the history 
of this locality has the art and science 
of agri been so closely studied as at 
present with the object of more and 
better farm products in view. 

Cholera Subsiding—Some farmers 
are through husking in Hardin Co and 
some are shredding. Most have fin- 





























of this 
Rush- 















































ished. Stock looks good and prices 
are good. Hog cholera is subsiding. 






Roads have been in bad shape. Chick- 
ens are in good demand at good prices, 
Potatoes are very scarce. 

Cattle Sell High-—-Weather has been 






















warm in Coshocton Co Some are 
feeding their stock. Wheat is looking 
good. Roads are getting heavy. A 






few sales in the neighborhood. Catile 
sell high. Hogs $7.25 p 100 ibs. Horses 
are’ plentiful and lower. Wheat is 
0c p bu, potatoes $1 p bu, corn ik 
rp bu, apples $1. 








Champaign Co—Wheat is looking 
fine in this section. The elevators are 
paying 58c p bu for new corn. But- 





ter 33c p lb. The hens are on a-strike, 





































































eggs 40c p doz. The farmers are hav- 
ing a contest to see which has the 
five heaviest ears of corn. Contest 


ends Dee 13. Farmers are taking ad- 
vantage of the cold weather to kill 
their winter meat.—[T. E. R. 
Drilling for Oil—The weather of 
Tuscarwas Co has been open with lit- 
tle snow, but much rain. The roads 
are bad and not much traveling is be- 
ing done. Corn is all husked and fod- 
der:is in the barn. Cattle are stocked 
up for winter, and the silos are being 


opened with great success. Eggs are 
scarce, and sell at 37c p doz, butter ‘He 
py lb, and chickens 18c p Ib. Oil is be- 
ing drilled for one mile east of Boli- 
var. 

Good Prices—Public sales are very 
common these days in Ashtabula (o, 
with prices high. Cows are extremely 
high and ‘scarce; some fine ones are 


being shipped in. One man has sold 
his herd of Durhams and is stocking 
with pure-bréd Jerseys: Milk prices 
have been very good this year. But- 
ter and eggs bring fancy prices, but 
vary in localities. Hogs. are very 
high-priced; a good fat one will bring 
$25, and fat cows $70, $80 and $100. 
Not a large acreage of wheat was 
sown because of late, dry weather. 
Much repairing and building has been 
done and milk houses and better barn 
conditions exist. 


Crops Light—Wheat looks fine in 
Vinton Co. Most stock was on pas- 
ture up to Dec 1. Some plowing be- 
ing done. Ground has been in fine 
condition. Everybody is busy, the 
coal mines running every day makes 
work for all that want to work. The 
farmers’ institute at Wilkesville will 
be held Dec 22 and 22, with House- 
keeper and teobetson §= instructors. 
Crops of all kinds were light through ‘ 
this section this year. Corn is Tic p 
bu, wheat $1, potatoes $1, hay $12 to 
$15 p ton, eggs 40c p doz. Everybody v 
wants to go into the dairy business. 


A good many silos put up this season. 

Onions Not Keeping—Cold weather 
with snow in Wayne Co. Svery body 
is ready for winter. Pasture was good 
up to Dec. Hay is $12 p ton, corn Sve, 
oats 0c, potatoes MWe, chickens 1c, 
hogs Sc, calves lle. Hogs are dying 
with cholera. Some.small factories are 
stopping. Work will be slack. Some 
onions to ship yet. Not keeping very 
well on account of warm weather. 
About 70 cars in this locality wil! soon 
Price about 70c p bu. 
[B. G., Orville, O. 

Fly m Wheat—Winter wheat is in 
splendid condition in Williams Co for 
the approach of winter. The fy, 
however. is getting in its work i” 
some fields, but no serious damage is 
expected from that source. _ Cons sid- 
erable corn yet remains in the fields 
to be husked, while a large portion of 
shredded and hand-husked fodder is 
molding on account of the extreme 
wet weather; some will be a tota! !05s 
which will, in many instances, cause # 
serious shortage in rough feed. A 
large per cent of corn went into cribs 
An average crop 
first-class hay may help farmers- 
the winter nae their ae 
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which at present is in fine condition. the fair, is a brewer, and the beer of 
Some farmers who have hogs ready his manufacture has always been sold 
for market are holding for a higher on the fair grounds exclusively. . His 
price, $7. Cattle of all classes in good revenue from this is said to have been 
demand at equally as good a price. encrmous. 

The following prices prevail for some Business men of Wheeling may buy 
of the leading crops and stocks: Hay the association. It is hoped to get 
is $10 to $11 p ton, wheat 98c p bu, Hon E. W. Oglebay, owner of Wad- 
eats 87c, rye 56c, barley Dic, corn 73c dington farm, interested. He is a mil- 
p 100 Ibs, butter 24c p Ib, eggs 35c p_ lionaire and would give the fair new 
doz, potatoes 75c-p bu, pouitry 9c p life since he is a man of such wide 
ib, turkeys l5c. knowledge and experience in farming 


Feed Plentiful — Beautiful fal} @nd stock raising on a large and mod- 
, “emg oe a ern scale. At any rate, it is almost 
4 ag ay is een weet = certain the fair will not be allowed to 


: . a ; die. It has proved too big a thing for 
looking well. One snowstorm did con- 
siderable damage to fruit trees and the merchants of Wheeling for that, 
telephone lines, Cattle are very high for it brings thousands to the city 
this fall. Pork 12 to l4c, butter 20 to ©#¢h year. 
25e lb, eggs 25c p doz. Plenty of 
feed in the county. 





Kanawha Farm 


Wheat Looking Finely—The last 2 Vv In Kanawha county, W Va, farmers 
have 


weeks has been favorabie for husking 
corn in Summers Co Most farmers 
are through gathering corn. Wheat is 


formed a farm bureau and have 
been doing excel- 
lent work under 


looking well. Have been several sales the leadership of 
lately, stock bringing a good- price, B. B. Ezell. They 
cows selling from $40 to $80. No real have been co- 
estate changing hands. A few houses operating in the 
being built. ‘Pork selling at 10 to 12c buying of seed 
p lb. Lots of turkeys shipped to east- fertilizers, spray 
ern markets for Thanksgiving. Eggs material and 
30 to 45c p doz, butter 25 to 30c p Ib, other farm req- 
corn 75 to 9c p bu. uisites. Upon the 





basis of achieve- 
ments so far se- 
cured, they are 
planning to do 
considerably more 


Organize for Good Roads—W. E. 
Hoofheins, field organizer of the W Va 
good roads assn, and State Road En- 
gineer A. D. Williams of Morgantown 
met with about 150 representative cit- 





izens and made a temporary organiza- dl a — Pn 
tion preparatory to effecting a perma- ture. Mr Ezell 


nent Morgan Co good roads assn Nov B. B, EZELL 
20.. A committeeman for each pre- 
cinct has been appointed, and it is ex- 
pected that the 20th will mark a new 
era in the good roads movement in the 
eastern panhandle, Berkley and Jef- 


directs and leads 
the organization by giving practical 
demonstrations in the care and man- 
agement of the general fruit and 
other crops grown in the county. 
Through its efforts, this organization 


ferson counties are working their is one of the most prominent in the 
county prisoners on the roads, State state. It is probably more frequently 
Road Engineer Williams anonunced mentioned in our columns than any 


that the road bureau in conjunction 
with the colllege of engineering at the 
university was preparing to give a 10 
Gays’ free course in road building from 
Feb 10-20 inclusive, and that Gov Hat- 
field was going to declare two road 
working holidays during spring 1914. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


other. 





West Virginia Farm Happenings 


West Virginia farmers took the 
lion’s share of the prizes at the sec- 
ond annual corn exposition conducted 
by Daniel Annan, president of the 
Second national bank of Cumberland, 
Md, open to farmers of Allegheny and 





A Rising Young Farmer nee counties, Md, Hampshire and 
neral counties,” W Va, and B 

A. J. Dadisman of Taylor county, county, Pa. Tne awards sie nanan 
W Va, lived on a farm until he at- py Prof Nickolas Schmitz of the 
tained his majority. For the past 15 Maryland agricultural college as fol- 
years he has devoted practically all lows: First, $50 in gold, Paul C. Wil- 
his ‘time to farming. During his teens liams of Romney, W Va; -second, $25, 
he worked on farms at home and. R. C. Wilson of Bier, Md; third, $15, 


abroad. Three times he left school D. T. Williams of Romney, W Va; 
a month before it closed to clear a fourth, $10, J. W. Vandiver of Bur- 
cornfield, thus leaving only four lington, W Va; fifth, $10, divided be- 
months in each of these years for tween Ralph Smith of Flintstone, Md, 
study. Yet such was his progress and Zane C. Hinkle of Twiggtown, Md. 
that he became teacher of a countryy Nat T. Frame, formerly of Martins- 
school, where he taught three years burg, for many years actively engaged 
and took work in the state normal- in agriculturaPh and educational work, 
school. By these means he saved cspecially in orchard activities in the 
money enough to take a whole year castern panhandle, was elected by the 


state board of regents as head of farm 
demonstration work in this state. Mr 
Frame was the choice of the National 


at this institution. 
Since 1908 he has taught three years 
and has taken a college course of 


four full years, so that he graduated department of agriculture and the 
at West Virginia university last sum- state college of agriculture, working 
mer. At present he is attending the in conjunction for better farming 


conditions in West Virginia. He will 
have charge of the county demonstra- 
tors and through him it is expected 
more county farm demonstrators will 
be appointed. 

Ernest Stricker of Kanawha county, 
one of the successful contestants in 
the recent school fair there, stands a 
good chance of going on the free trip 
to Washington for the greatest record 


New York state college of agriculture, 
where he plans to secure his master’s 
degree. -In West Virginia he has 
made a name for himself as tree fruit 
inspector and as a worker at the state 
experiment station. Last summer he 
was employed by the government as 
an agent in farm survey work in West 
Virginia. Later he helped conduct 
farmers’ institutes in the southern 
part of the state. His period of use- for raising potatoes thus far reported. 
fulness is just beginning, but on the He is 14 years old. His experiment 
basis of his efforts so far put forth was on one-enghth of an acre, on 
he should have a useful future in his which he raised 46 bushels, or at the 
native state. vase of 368 bushels to the acre. 
¢ Hampshire orchard company 
State Fair Grounds For Sale of Hampshire Co has added to its ap- 
At a recent meeting of the stock- ple orchards this fall by planting 6000 
holders of the West Virginia state fair 


more trees. The company is also in- 

creasing its already large acreage in 
association at Wheeling it was decided peaches by planting 100 acres, many 
to advertise the grounds for sale. An- of which were set out this fall. The 
ton Reymann, who owns the majority balance will be planted in the spring. 
cf the stock, desires to retire. His son, At a meeting of the stockholders of 
Paul O. Reymann, in an address at the the Tri state poultry association, 
meeting said too much work with too whose annual show will be held in 
great uncertainty of profit was neces- Wheeling in January, Richard Mor- 
sary to conduct the fair, He believes gan of West Alexander, Pa, a mem- 
no business man or set of business ber of the Morgan Bros’ poultry farm, 
men would undertake the job without was elected superintendent of the 
greater encouragement than seems to show. Indications are the coming 
exist at present, that the fair to be show will be the greatest in the his- 
successful must continue under other tory of the association. 
management. Sec George Hook said Ben Baer of Charleston, in an ef- 
he feeis that his labor is done and fort to encourage boys and girls to 
that others must step into the man- grow vegetables, has offered the vari- 
agement if they wish the fair con- ous city lots he owns, aggregating 
tinued. It was announced, however, several acres, free of charge to any 
that all preparations, including dates, boy or girl who desires to raise such 
ete, for holding the fair next year and creps. It is expected the offer will be 
protecting its interests have been made accepted, and a large number of city 
and that in all probability there will boys and girls will compete with their 
be a fair next September. Both Mr _ rural cousins for prizes at next year’s 
Reymann and Mr Hook think it is up Jom show. 





to the city of Wheeling, the trolley M. J. Abbie, supervisor of agricul- 
lines and the board of trade to take ’ ture in the department of schools, will 
up the matter. attend teachers’ institutes and teach 
It is reported that Mr Reymann’s the instructors agricultural develop- 
desire to retire is due to the fact that ~ ment. He will aiso teach in the sum- 
the statewide prohibition law becomes mer schools, The School of Agricul- 
ve next-year. Mr Reymann, be- ~t a eee bulletin, will be issued 

he majority_of stock in to teachers as a guide in teaching 


aa Fo 












agriculture. Prof Abbie will assist in 
publications bearing on agriculture, 
prepare examination questions along 
the same line and co-operate with the 
teachers in the normal schools. He 
hopes to give special attention to agri- 
cultural development in rural agricul- 
tural ‘high schools. 

The highest price ever paid for or- 
chard land in the eastern panhandle 
was paid by a Frederick county (Va) 
fruit grower for 14 acres. near 
Charlestown recently, $575 an acre. 


While there was a failure of the apple | 


crop in that section the prices ob- 
tained were extremely high. Prac- 
tically all the apples have been in 
cold storage but are being shipped to 
city dealers, mostly in large southern 
eities. 

‘ Ata recent meeting of the directors 


Vot the Panhandle agricultural club in 


Wheeling it was decided to secure the 
services of a competent person to 
make tests of the dairy herds of the 
panhandle. About 25 dairymen have 
joined the movement. Others are ex- 
pected to follow. Tests will be made 
for butter fat, and it will also be the 
duty of the man in charge to assist in 
balancing the feegs of the herds. It 
was decided that W. PD. Zinn, agricul- 
tural agent of the club, will have his 
headquarters hereafter in Wheeling 


because Wheeling 
territory co 


Bethany 
the center of 


instead of 
is nearer 
ered. 


Putnam Co—Porkers are doing fin: 
here. J. H. Coyner killed a Duroc pig 
at six months old that weighed 175 lbs. 
Tobacco is selling from 2% to 17%c in 
the bdle. Eggs are 35c p doz, butter 
25¢ p lb—[L. C. Carten 

Cold Weather—After three weeks of 
finé late fall weather a cold spell and 
&nowstorm hit Normal Co; down to 10 
degrees above zero. All corn is gath- 


ered and most of the fodder stacked. 
A great many hogs will be killed this 
week, as it has been too warm to 
butcher for some time. Butter fat is 
286 p Ib, butter 30c, eggs Sc, live 
turkeys lc /p Ib. 

Half a Potato Crop—sSeveral wells 


drilled for gas near Orlando 
in Lewis Co. On account of so much 
heavy hauling and the soft rainy 
weather the roads are getting in very 
bad condition. Early in Nov there 
Was a very severe snowstorm of about 
two or three days’ duration, which 
caused a great deal of suffering to all 
unsheltered stock, also doing a great 
deal of damage to fruit trees and 
other timber. This was followed by 
several days of rainy weather high 
water and sloppy roads. Potatoes 
were about half a crop. There ap- 
pears to be plenty of feed. Eggs and 
butter bring very good prices. There 
is very little demand for turkeys as 
yet. 

Plenty of Tobacco—Farmers are all 
about ready for the winter months in 
Cabell Co. They have had extra good 
weather for husking corn, We have 
had but one snow that amounted to 
anything, and that was about the 
middle of Nov, and was about 5 or 6 
inches deep. We have had plenty of 
rain, there was a good deal of corn 
and fodder lost, corn that was raised 
low bottoms; it was the earliest 
high water that has been in this coun- 
try for years. The Huntington tobacco 
market opened on the 2d of Dec. There 
seems to be plenty of good tobacco 
raised in the county. The first week's 
sales amounted up to nearly one mil- 
lion dollars, Farmers seem to be well 
pleased with the price that they are 
getting, the price runs from 15 to 26c 


are being 


p lb. Eggs and butter are still high. 
Eggs have sold as high as 45c p doz, 
butter sells for 55 to 40c p Ib. They 


have had a very good fall for working 
on the hard roads, they don’t know 
just how long it will take them to 
complete it. The Cabell Co corn show 
was held at Barboursville Dec 6, there 
seems to be a lot of interest taken 
there was some fine corn on exhibi- 
tion. This was mostly for the boys, 
there were several prizes given away. 
I think that is a-splendid way of get- 
ting the boys interested in farming.— 
iE. BD Cc 


OHIO—At Columbus, wheat 9%6c¢ p 
bu, corn 63c, oats 4ic, rye 80c, bran 
$26 p ton, middlings 29, timothy hay 
17, clover 15, steers Tse p lb, veal 
calves 8@ 10c, hogs 7%c, sheep 3@ 
4%, eggs 40c p doz, fowls 12c p Ib, 
chickens 13c, turkeys 19%c, ducks 18e, 
geese llc, potatoes Sic p bu, red and 
yellow onions 1.10, cabbage 2 p 100 
lbs, turnips 75c p bu, apples 3.25@ 
3.75 p bbl. 

At Cleveland, eggs 47c p doz, chick- 
ens 12@13c p Ib, ducks 13@ lc, rab- 
bits $3@3.25 p doz, holly 4@4.25 p 
case, apples 1 p bu, potatoes 70c, ruta- 
bagas 60c, home-grown onions 3 p 100 
lbs, cabbage 2S p ton, carrots We p 
bu, parsnips 75c, beets SOc, 
p large bch, spinach 1 p hamper, 
Hubbard squash 25@40 p ton, No 2 
red wheat 1 p bu, No 3 yellow corn 
T5%ec, No 3 apne oats 44c, coarse 
middlings 24.25 p ton, ‘timothy hay 
16.50, clover seed 8@9.50 p bu, hogs 

p ib, lambs 6@8c, Sheep 3@5c, 
calves 5@ 11 \%e, br ge 5@B8c, 





Double your profits! 
Farm all your iand! 
Don't let stum 
in your way. 


stand 
U them 
out. Clear an acrea day with the 


money-saving offer. 

Hercutes Mfg. Co. 

g23 294 8t., Cen 
terville, la. 




































Grain Cleaned and 


Graded for*1™ 


Send for Free Book on Cleaning and Grad- 
Then ask for size machine you 
want, sending $1.00, and I'l! shi ip 1914 Model 






ing Grain 


Chatham, freight prepaid 
screens and riddles for all 
and Weed Seed where you li 
month's hard test 
back and get your $1.00 






“Give 
MANBO 
CAMPBELL 
The “‘Chatham"’ handles al 
trains and grass seeds; takes 
out weed seed ; separates mixed 


If satisfied, 


grains; leaves big, pure seed. 
Over 300,000 Chathams in use, 
and every owner satisfiet. Write Z 
& postal now for my FREE copy- 
righted book. “The Chatham 
System of Breeding Big Crops,"* 
description, price, terms, ete. 
Address nearest office. 
mazeon “Sen Detroit co. 


Dep 
Kansas City Minneapolis 










rasses 
its 
If not satisfied, send it 


me any time before next October. f 







































pay 



















WELL machines 


and styles, for Gums. either deep or 

ock. Mounted 
With engines = horse pow- 
Any mechanic 


Over 70 size 
shallow wells in any 
on Wheels or on sills 
ers. Strong, simple and durable. 
can operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., - 


kind of soi) or 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
























your hands are tied. 


men who are trained. 


country and want local men. Rai 
one with the right training. 

today. 

the coupon below. 


Teo learn full 
and mail it TODAY. 











Box 1157.SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, phous gelits’t obligation on my 


Hands Tied? 


Don't think because you live in 
asmall town or rural district that 


There are many opportunities for 


Manufacturing plants are moving to the 
ilroads 


get their trained men all along their lines. 
Government positions are open to every- 


Scientific farming is one of the greatest 
wealth producing industries in the country 


No matter where you live you can be 
trained at home by the International Cer- 
respondence Schools to be an expert in any 
occupation, trade or profession listed in 


articulars mark the coupen 


TinTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS] 






























how 1 can for Pthe ition 
[beisce Shieh Tmark} = 
| Antemobdile Renaing wee 
Stationary Engineer Livestock & Dairying 
Locomotive Fireman Pealtry Farming 
| Electrical Eagineer Salesmanship 
Electrie Lighting Advertising Man 
! Electric Wiring | Beokkeeper 
Telephone Expert Stenographer 
Mechanical Engineer § Civil Service 
| Mechsnical Dratteman Fog Me - eee 
Arehitecture ‘Fer Every One 
| Contracting and ish Rranches 
Building polocen and 
Civil egineer eons Bien on Poe 
nee e : 
ie inet ork "Steam Fitting 
Bievhsealthing Surveying and + 
| Gas Engineer Mapping 
Chemist Reilread Conetrnetion 
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‘is devoting more than usuai at- 
to the market. The United 
“is importing eggs rapidly now, 
reek some 360 cases of 120 dozen 
h arriving on the New York 
- But exports of eggs in one 
om the United States amount 
' suggestive figures when the 
t high price and shortage are 

red. 















of eggs from this country 
year ended June, 1913, 
nted practically to 20% million 



























































































Seven-League Boots 
valued at about 4% million 
The average price at which 
eggs were valued was 211% cents 
nm. The eggs go to practically 
of the world, but the bulk 
y consumed in Canada, Cuba, Mex- 
- Shen Central America. Growth of 
jorts to Canada has been especially 
Jn 1910 they amounted to 
DO dozen, in 1911 2,457,000 dozen, 
12,856,000 dozen. During Oc- 
and November exports are larg- 
t. The amount for those two months 
2 exceeded- 4% million dozens. 
ptember this year eggs export- 
hounted to 1,363,000 dozens. Thus 
_ American hen produces more 
8 than consumed in the United 
‘States and yet prices are so high at 
that consumption is being re- 


ae > 


st. 





cel post has so far proved un- 
factory for shipping eggs. Even 
corrugated paper boxes, recog- 
as the best style of package, the 
i due to breakage has been so great 
instances repérted to us that 
ami_poultry men have gone 
Pers express. Not that express 
n handle packages so deli- 
lly that there is no breakage (far 
re Pitt, but because the consignee 
: damaged goods or can give 
order” receipt and thus enable 
ipper to file a claim on the ex- 
# company for loss. 
h parcel post shipments there is 
ch possibility of reimbursement 
ae ' damage or loss. It seems wise 
. ‘theréfore to ship no such perishable 
S as eggs by this new and con- 
method, se this journal gives 
this word of caution. But- 
f, dressed poultry and other perish- 
c sae me fragile farm products can 
d in this way; at least in cool 
ther. The method should there- 
be good for farmers who wish to 
slop direct trade with private cus- 
How well the plan would 
in summer is a problem likely 
influenced largely by the char- 
i and the previous agit ape of 









Chatham 
Spa, N Y-. It cost 24 cents to 
a each bird by this parcel post 






y YORK—at mala: wheat 
bu, corn 90c, oats 47e, rye G&c, 


ects cabbage 60c p doz, carrots 

: a3 — 40c p fos, agnor 
turnine 4c. 
ke beans 


eggs 4fic 
Sate ie 3 p Ib, 
ton, oats and 


8.108 0c. ea, 


assed 
sei 






















ania wens 


all instances are + Foe os They refer 
to prices at whieh the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From ‘eae country consignees must 
5 OR t and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or rm cane an advance is usually se- 
eured. 


Apples 
APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING DEC 6 
{In barrels.] 


Liver- Lon- Gilas- Ham- Vari- 
pool don gow burg ous Total 


New York .. 8,468 4, 146 , 6, 168 2,248 1,899 22,929 
Boston .... 16,651 564 6,589 23,804 
Portland .. 23,866 3.288 10,800 _- - 37,895 
Halifax .... 10,370 7.855 = — 18,225 
St John .... 200 2,848 -- 48 
This week 59 9.29% 15,484 19,302 2,5 $12 8 5. 488 105, /882 
Week yr ago 30 30,681 44,408 6,608 14,830 4,879 101,008 


At New York, a fair trade is re- 
ported in apples at $2.50@6 p. bbi, bx 
apples 1.50@2.75. 


At Chicago, colder weather has in- 
creased the demand for apples, and 
sales area little larger. The supply ts 
ample and stock is quoted at $2.75@ 
5.50 p bbi, or 2@53.25 p bx, 

Beans 


At New York, the hean market has 
shown a little life of late and sales of 
state marrow beans have been up to 
$5.45 p 100 Ibs, medium and pea beans 
3.75, red kidney 5.35. 

Dried Fruit 

At New York, apple quotations are 
largely nominal. Fancy evaporated 
apples are quoted up to i2c p Ib, 
prime to choice 8% @9%c. 


Eggs 

In a report recently read before 
congress Representative McKellar of 
Tenn stated that he is informed that 
5% of the eggs held in storage are 
owned by packers, meaning Swift, 
Armour, Morris and others, and that 
45% is held by the Warehousemen’s 
assn. 

Frozen and dried eggs will solve the 
problem of high prices and cold stor- 
age corners, according to a statement 
recently made by Dr Mary E. Pen- 
nington, in charge of the food re- 
search work in the department of 
agriculture. Dr Pennington says that 
frozen and dried eggs will soon. ‘%e 
marketed in small packages so that 
they will be available to every house- 
hold instead of for bakers and other 
manufacturers as at present. Eggs 
which aré frozen hard will keep and 
there is no question that dried and 
frozen eggs will ultimately displace 
the cold storage variety. Frezen eggs 
do not lose their nutritive value. 

Stocks of eggs in 45 cold storage 
warehouses embraced by the associat- 
64 warehouses as of Dec 1 were 
1,098,600 cases, compared with 1,562,- 
800 in 44 warehouses on Nov 1, and 
1,760,800 in 45 warehouses on Dec 1 
last year. 

At New York, prices are slightly 
lower on all grades of eggs, although 
the demand has not been heavy. 
Fresh gathered eggs are quoted at 36 
@42c p doz, refrigerator 28@31%c, 
hennery eggs 38@50c, European fresh 
22@33¢, refrigerator 23@ . 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, high grades of tim- 
othy hay hold steady, although trade 
is rather quiet. Medium and low 
grades are freely quoted. Timothy 
hay sells at $21.50 p ton, standard 20, 
No 8 17, light apart mixed 19, heavy 
18, rye straw 16@18, oats 10@ 12. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, coarse western spring 
bran, in 100-Ib sacks, sells at high as 
$24.25 p ton, standard middlings 24.60, 
ted dog 29.10, linseed of] meal 531.50. 

Onions 

Growers of Valencia onions in Spain 
received 50@58ce p 112 Ibs early in the 
season, but prices rose to 6c on or- 
dinary bulbs, and higher on selected 
sizes this season. The acreage this 
year, writes Consul Claude L Dawson, 
was about the same as last year, but 
drouth reduced the yield and the bulbs 
show a tendency to decay. Volume of 
exports is fair, although the demand 
has not been very keen. The packer, 
it is said, in many instances has lost 
money. Valencia onions have been 
selling of late in Chicago at $1.50@1.60 
P half case. 

At New York, receipts of yellow and 
white onions are about the average 
and the market quiet. White sell at 
$1L.50@2 p cra, yellow or red 150@2 
p bag. 

Potatoes 

At New York, potatoes are selling 
on a fairly. steady market, Me being 
quoted at $1.75 @2.75 p 180 lbs in bulk, 
Jersey 1.75@2 p bbl or bag, European 
1@1.50 p .160-ib bag, Va, late crop 
2@2.15 p bbl, southern sweet potatoes 
1@1.50 p bbl, or 25 @90c p bskt. 

Poultry 


As stated at the time in this mag- 
azine the losses in poultry during the 


fe noch trade were exceedingly 


heavy. Poultry arriving at the 
large distributing points and consum- 
ing centers had not been sufficiently 
pre-cooled before shipping so that it 
_— tay ieee it reached its des- 













ination. ee ee 
oe enue | -aadeogeallbepedgiad 


pine eee 
a gis nS high prices 


por digo gh 

almost a i ae Fg The federal. 
depertmsett of agriculture estimates 
that in New York city around Thanks- 1@1.50.p bx, rutabagas 
giving time more than 
of poultry was destroyed by the board 






romaine DO p- Ve 
pe 1@1.25 p bbl, Hubbard squash 
1.75@2, marrow 1.50@1. ig RAG white 



















p 
$100,000 worth bbl, white turnips 1.25@1.50, we orld 
203.50 p carrier. 





of health, and this does not include Wool 


the loss 


by dealers who take con- 
signments on their own initiative. 


Free entry of wool into the U S has 


Many tons of poultry went direct to had to date very little effect on domes- 


the fertilizer factory or creamatory. 
ia , li * a 
at WOMG1ie FI, chickens Te lse muh by foreign offerings, and there 


roosters 10@12c, 


tic clips. Home-grown holdings can 
hardly be said to have been displaced 


is no apparent disposition to unload. 


turkeys 16@17c, Activity in. the Boston market has 


ducks 15@1ic, geese 10@14c, dressed jn greatest in light weight fleeces. 


turkeys dry-packed 18@28c, iced 16@ 
broilers 19 @ 25c, fowls 13@20c, 
17 @ 25c, 


24c, 
roasters 





roosters. 10@12c. PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia. 


ducks 16@ 20c, geese $@i3c, squabs fey eggs 42c p doz, fowls bbc p Ib, 


$1.75 @4.75 p doz. 


chickens l6c, reosters 12c, turkeys 20c, 
ducks and geese ite, apples $3@5 » 


Vegetables bbl, potatoes 65@S80c p bu, sweet po- 


Up te a recent period green corn tatoes {5c p bbl, onions 1.10 p bu, 


was looked upon in England, excet cabbage 18@26 p ton, celery 30@60c 
bythe more intelligent class, as not p doz, timothy hay 19 p ton, clover 


desirable as a food. 


Sweet corn on mixed 17.50, No 2 red wheat 98%ec p 


the cob and canned is now appearing bu, No 2 yellow corn S0c, No 2 white 
on the tables of the working classes, oats 47c. 


and is being admitted as a cheap and 
healthful article of food. 


At New York, Fila beans hold about doz, turnips 1.75 p bbl, carrots 60c p 


At Pittsburgh, potatoes 80c p bu. 
cabbage $20@27 p ton, celery 30c p 


steady at $2@3.50 p bskt, white cab- bu, spinach 50c, beets 80c, parsnips 


bage 5@7 p 100 heads, red 150@2 p 1.75 p.bbl, onions 2 p 100- 


Ib ibag. 


bbl, Va-kale GO0@S85c, Fla lettuce 2@ squash 1.00 p bbl, apples 2.50@5.25, 


2.25 p bskt, okra 2.50@4 p carrier or pears 2.50@ 
4@6 p 9-bskt cra, oyster plant 3@4 


hens Ite p tb, broilers 
lée, turkeys 20c, eggs 52c p doz, 
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SPECIAL CLUB OFFERS 





Get the year’s reading cheap — any 


of these combinations will save you 
money — our rates are the lowest and 
our service the best—OrpDER TODAY. 





























American Agriculturiset ) ou: Price | Ametican Agriculturist ) cur Price 
Youth's Compani W "s World 

Reguler pos $3.00 $2.50 pre’ abet $1.35 $1.05 
American Agricutturis! ) Gur Price | American Agricuiterist ) gor Price | 
McCall's Magazine Today's Magazine 

pear ay Msi '39 
Bare joa Am's Poultry W: Our Prine 

Regular price $2.00 $1.45 Woman's World a 15 
American Agricetterist ) ur Prics Regular price $/ 85 

Regular price $1.50 Lippincott's Mag. \33 00 
wmeri Agricutturist Regular price $4.00 - 
Opputnty Nop Gur Price | american Agricuiturist  ) our Prica 

Regular price $2.85 Regular price $2.00 4 








This Book Given Free with Each Order 


if your order is received before 
Jan. 1, 1914—be sure to ask 
for it—it will not be sent unless 
requested. When it is taken 
no other present can be had. 
















Address all osdem to 


Onze" American Agriculturist 2}/==== 
315 Fourth Avenue - 
NEW YORK: WN. Y. 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





-— Cattle. -—~ Hogs— -— Sheep — 

1913 1912 1913 1912 1918 2012 

oe pee 00.50 902-88 $8.00 $8.00 $5.65 $4.50 
New York .... 885 890 8.15 8.15 425 4.50 
Buffalo ......- 8.75 $90 8.00 7.85 4.35 
Kansas Gity |. 8.60 9.15 7.90 7.75 440 4.40 
Pittsburg ..... £85 9.10 $00 7.90 5.00 435 





At Chicago, one way of accounting 
for the slow sale of heavy weight fin- 
ished cattle is that among the arrivals 
are paunchy big steers carrying a 
large amount of tallow, compared 
with the amount arriving in this con- 
dition one and two years ago. Pack- 
ers are c iiming that it is difficult to 
dispose of the large carcasses now in 
coolers as the public wants light cuts. 
However, big stesrs have been com- 
manding higher prices than they prob- 
ably would have secured had it not 
been for the packers filling coolers for 
Christmas needs. 

Premiums Paid for Finished Cattle 

The 72 carloads of long-fed beef 
cattle which weie disposed of at the 


auction sale at the International 
showed the market to have much 
more strength and a beter demand 


for heavy weights than was expected. 
The general average was $10.02 p 100 
ibs on-all fat show cattle. In fact, 
the relative premium over the open 
market prices was larger than paid at 
the 1912 auction. Last year the open 
market prices were 1.75@2 higher 
than this year, and the International 
average was 11.85. The open market 
average for prime steers was II, 4 
the show sale a premium of &85c. The 
open market now for prime goods is 
about 9, and the show sale about 1 
above this, 

Last year’s condition regarding the 
available supplies of heavy beef cattle 
was directly opposite to those of this 
year, there being a marked shortage. 
Many heavy weights turned out the 
losers this se son, The grand average 
on the heavy beeves fell to 9.75, and 
one lot of three-year-olds commanded 
only 8.50. The top price_paid for the 
champion steers was 13.75. 

Handy weights in the lamb market 
are in best demand. Several lots of 
western lambs have reached the high 
spot of $8 p 100 Ibs. The bulk of good 
prime lots appeared at 7.65@7.35, with 
some desirable kinds selling at 7.50. 
Native topped 8; with a small eeopere 
tion selling above 7.75. Price range 


on sheep is about 4.40@5.65, or con- 
Siderabie improvement over recent 
weeks. 


Hog prices have continued about 
steady, vibrating about the 8c p Ib 
mark. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 














Cash or 7—Wheat— Cora, —Oats— 
19138 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 

Chicago 87% 1.03 72 5T% .42 34 
ew 100 106 685 73. 46% .88 
— — 87 79 46% .40 

97 1.07% — 77 — 32 

O .......102 16% — 7 — 88 
Minneapolis .. .88% .82% — .77% — 30% 
verpool ..... 1.02 1.08 .86% .8% —- — 
At Chicago, wheat was fairly well 
supported, at times strong in tone, 


Dec selling above and below 89c p bu, 
and May 92%c, accompanied by occa- 
sional slight reactions. Influences were 
somewhat contradictory. Final gov- 
ernment report placed ‘13 crop at 783 
millions, against 730 year ago, and 
Dec farm value at 79.9c and 76c, re- 
spectively. Exports of breadstuffs 
made a better showing. and in spite 
of recent excellent winter wheat crop 
reports, there was some fear that cold 
weather during the first half of, Dec 
may have found many fields insuf- 
ficientiy protected by snow blanket; 
but that is all surmise. Argentine 
advices were negative, and had lost 
force. No 2 red winter in store 96% 
@97T%c p bu. 

Corn dgurinan for country account 
were more liberal, the cash demand 


was fair, Argentine cables reported 
new .crop. there making excellent 
progress. Buyers at St Louis’ and 


other primary points demanded price 
concessions. At the same time there 
was a feeling at country points that 
prices ought to rule higher. The final 
government report, sent out Monday, 
placed corn crop at 2449 millions, 
ceetast 3125 millions a yeara go; rate 
of yield 23.1 bus p acre, Dec farm 
value 69.1c, against 48.7c in "12 and 
@L.8c in "11. No 2 in store 71@72c p 
bu, Dec a fraction discount. Standard 
oats 41@41%c p bu, May 42@42%c. 
Field seeds were in about the recent 
favor, offerings rather light, prices 
without essential change. Buyers re- 
duced their bids-on timothy to 5%c p 
Ib, and on Mar vert to I without 
much business assing; hungari an 
O@2-p 100 tbs, mitlets 1.8@2, 
uckwheat 1.75@2. 
The oats crop of "13, according to 
rope issued this week, is 
08 bus, or 300 millions short 
fe p acre 2). ; 37.4 








market 
aoc ® 

46%ec at ou York, with clipped 
usuai premium. 





1913... 37 35 

1912, . 38 35% 35 

1911.. 87% 36 85 

1910. . 32 32 28% 
~ Butter 


Stocks of butter in 45 cold stor 
warehouses on Dec 1 were 50,377, 
ibs; stocks in 44 plants on Nov 1 were 

351,000, and in 45 warehouses on 
Dec 1, last year, they were 38,775,400. 


bu at Chicago, and 45% 





suit against the Elgin board of 
was last week definitely set by 
Judge Landis for Jan 11 next. This 
is a suit under the Sherman anti- 
trust law to bring out the abolishment 
of certain practices of the board. 

At New York, supplies of real good 
fresh butter have been short and the 
result is a slightly higher quotation 
for extra creamery butter, 37c p Ib. 
Occasional real fancy lots commana 
@ premium of 4% to ‘ec over this 
price. Interest, however, is keen in 
second-grade and prices are a little 
harder. Firsts sell at 28@34c, sec- 
ond 23@2ic, dairy butter 26@33c. 

At Chicago, trade is rather light in 
butter and there is little call for 
medium-priced fresh stock. Strictly 





: [15] 


fey makes are scarce and selkat 
33%c p Ib in large lot M 
ous lots of cmy sell at_ 20@ 
coe butter is in fair demand, sel 
25 @3i1c. 
At Columbus, emy butter 35c p tb, 
bass Z1c. 
t Cleveland, emy 36%c, dairy 2e. 


At Rochester, emy 3c 
At Syracuse, dairy BSc. 


Buffalo, emy 86c, dairy 32e. 
Elgin, c 15, all sales of butter 
made today at 34c p Ib 


Cheese 


At Chicago, nothing new is noted in 
the ee market, twins selling at 
7 p ib, other standard makes 
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Six Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. Ata cost of only 
STX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. ~- 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


315 Fourth Ave, 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


a bef must be ved Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue the following week. Advter- 
tisements ow “FARMS — SALE” =. “TO 
RENT” will be accepted the above but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head. thus mak 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion 


New York City 























EGGS AND POULTRY iave ON STOCK 

200 BARRED eorex and White Leghorn jailiets. FINE BERKSHIRE “Pras, White Rock cockerels. 
Free range. March, April, Moy hatched. $1, a 25, | Farmers’ prices. Size, quality and breeding of each 
$1.50 each. W 3. SHERMAN, Cambridge, {| guaranteed or money refunded. LESLIE BOYER, 
Mad. Burkettsville, Md 

COLORED, Muscovy, Pekin, Mallard, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, Guineas, Rocks, Wyandottes, sqgpene Free | or 4 = -w 4 PONT STAlscorl for cote 
catalog. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, POULTRY YARDS, Berkshire, NY. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, Imperia! Pekin 
ducks. Purchase before holidays. Reduced price. | .HOLSTEIN BULLS, bull calves, fine individuals, 
THOS A. CLOUD, Box 66, Yorkiyn, Del. richly bred, prices low. UNITED BREEDERS’ 

ASSOCIATION, Wyalusing, Pa. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES and Buff Leghorns for 


your approval. Special prices Leghorn pullets. OWN- 
ND FARMS, South Hammond, N Y. 














M B TURKEYS Jersey Red male pigs, 8 weeks, 














MALE HELP WANTED 


: py ares ora, Habersham county 
anc unexce or apples. Vrite for particula 
MeMILLANS, Clarkesville, Ga, . ai 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Make $126 
monthly. Living quarters furnished. Write OZMENT. 
107 F, St Louis, Mo. 


SITUATIONS W ANTED—MALE 


PRACTICAL MANAGER op open for engagement on 
up-to-date farm or estate; American, thoroughly un« 
butter 
farm 


erstands dairying, Babcock 
sieam and gasoline engines, crops and 

Would consider well equipped farm on shares, Ad- 
r¥ KLMER PALMER, Hyde Park, Dutchess Ca, 


a 








teat, 





AGENTS 


MAKE $30 TO $60 WEEKLY selling our new 300 
candle power gasoline table and beac a, -~ 
homes, stores, halis, —. no wick, no ch 

no mantle trouble; costs Ic night; exclusive 

tory; we lean you sample. pee SUNSHINE SAFETY 
LAMP CO, 1586 Factory Bidg, Kansas City, Mo, 





TRUSTWORTHY YOUNG 
as agents for a reliable real estate firm. Excellent 
opportunity for the right parties. References re- 
quired. Address A. R. SHURTLEFF. 1508 Walker 
Bank Bidg, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AGENTS—$2i a week. New automatic curry comb. 
Cleans horse in half the time. No clogging. Big de- 
mand, big profits. Free sample. THOMAS COME 
CO, 1653 Third St, Dayton, 0. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


MEN WANTED to act 














BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOME for lady or gentle 
man. House large, hot water heat, electric lights, 
gas, baths, oxudern conveniences, buildings thew, 
forty one acres, trout stream passing through ff, 
vatural springs. Electric cars passing door every 
half hour. Price ten thousand Sones cash. Address 
IDA B. SATTERLEK, Homer, N Y. 





MINNESOTA NOW !—Splendid covostentiies for 


















































rom first prize stock as fine as they grow. | homeseckers. Plenty of ches ion is. Id ings 
COLORED MUSCOVY DUCKS, large, hardy. proft- = M ADAMS, Lime, BE. for business enterprise. For maps, and. descriptive 
able; of the best flocks in America. Low prices. literature write FRED pv SHERMAN State Inmi- 
Lous H. PERRY, Clay, N Y. REGISTERED YEARLING and weanling Percheron | gration Commissioner, 317 State Capitol, St Paul, 
mares for sale at farmers’ prices. 8. D. BRYANT | Minn. 
TOULOUSE GEESE bred from prize winners # & SONS, Amherst, 0. 
up. English Indian Runner ducks $1.50 up. ASK US why, we seil improved farms so cheap? 
MORITZ, Rahway, N } BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE, both sexes, $5 | $4950 buys 200@acre improved farm, 9 room house, 
each. tatgible to registration, W. A. ARTHUR, 7, oe a, cones ae cows, ” Stanciions, ; 
PURE-BRED MAMMOTH BRONZE i Wolf | Greeniane, Pa. : tore anc school: R F D w 
strain. Sageinction os guaranteed I. A. EELER, telephone. VAIAEY FARM AGENCY. Owego, N 
acsona, 8 FOR SALE—12 registered Shropshire ewes bred FO > 
a a =p » R SALE—200 acre farm. Fifty acre est 
WHITE CRESTED BLACK POLISH and A : tean 8 Poland pigs. CHARLES MOORE, Frazeysburg, 0. #eeeee,, % standing titer. Sew mill, ce ete. 
Dominique cockerels 9c apiece. AUSTIN JACKSON, LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES, choice siock, all | } a 
Mineral Springs, N Y. ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N ¥ Some _ oan. ee HG & a WOU, 
LIGHT BRAHMAS and Rose Comb Reds, cockerels HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes. JOS G. KEN- 7 > " 
a u * s . . ~ a. be c J P >) SLT. ‘a q - 
in” Vier Ry! a a te MILLER, High- | NEL, Atglen. Ps. Tied drained. aa pay > 0g ‘ow, Sen 
unknown. Fine buildings. Natural gas. Railroad 
R SALE—Vigorous cockerels from business White TOMEN’ NTS ten minutes walk. Attractive terms. 8, F. HAS- 
Wrenteses. . we, SCHRADER, New Springville, wo N’S WA EROT, Forestville, N Y. 
Staten Island, N Y. —— er P= 
ees “ 271 ACRES, 50 cattle, 3 horses, farm tools. $16,000, 
“ = _ - ~ HOUSEKEEPERS use Brown Daisy Wouderwash 50 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS | for washing @anuels, blankets, sweaters, silks and all hy. FS oo pm meen. Ke a infor- 
ed each. RAYMOND STREVER, Pine Plains, | materials upon which soap cannot be safely used. . : -- 
. Guaranteed not to shrink. Saves time, strength and DLLAWARE HEADQUARTERS f. f 
expense. Sample free. BROWN DAISY GIRL, 250 | farma. or fruit, truckiag 
BARRED ROCKS, extra fine birds, reasonable. | Devon Bost arms. One hundred thirty to ones from. Catalog. 
Write your wants, GEO GREENWALD, Hainespott, a sinew: CRAWFORD, Greenwood, Delaw 
J. NEEDLE BOOK 0c by mail. Address. ARROW 5 
~ tee FARM WANTED, New York or Jersey, ae 
MAMMOTH BRONZH TURKEYS, large, handsomely | Cay.) COMPANY. SIE Weet 118th Si. New York | tor good residence ° Minneapolis, Minn. Ock, 280 
marked, for sale. JAMES LONERGAN, Smadway. New Tork. 
Pa. 
FOR SALE—White Wyandott kerels. Pri emai steeas oe W ld Y | ik 
e yandottes, coc ices 
reasonable. Write me. 8. A. PORTER, Malta, 0. —~ ou ou e oO 
+ VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. Sent on trial. Write 
THOROUGHBRED BOURBON RED TURKEYS | MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, Kan. 
for sale. RUSSELL J. BRADLEY, Mercersburg, Pa. 





NICE YOUNG BOURBON RED TURKEYS. Price 
reasonable. Write. H. M. SUGIN, Olive Furnace, 0. 


FOR fe aes Mammoth 





Bronze tur- 











keys. Stamp. DENSLOW WELCH, Madison, N Y. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS FOR_ SALE. 
CLARENCE C. ROBINSON, Worcester, N Y. 
WHITE RUNNER DRAKES Fishel strain. 
QUINCY FIELD, Marcellus. N Y 
GIANT BROnES TURKEYS, bred for size and 
color. S&S. B. OGAN, Cumberiand, 0. 





BOURBON RED wonna aes FOR SALE. W. 
LATHAN, North Branch, N Y. 





HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 





$$$ 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 





WANTED—1f you want any of the jobs named be- 
low, write us immediately. Firemen, brakemen, eiec- 
tric motorman, colored train or sleeping car porters. 
Experience unnecessary. Work steady First class 
standard roads. Passes and uniforms arranged for. 
RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Dept 4-U,. Indianapolis, Ind. 





pr os FEEK'S WHITE 


JUNE PULLETS $10 
LEGHORN FARM, Clyde, 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 





ae POULTRY BANDS—25 for 26c, 50 
200 $1.. FRANK CROSS, Box 529, 


ecaged , 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





CLOVER SEED. — ee on. freight pre- 
paid. -GLICKS Step FAR neaster, Pa. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS pay big money 
way mail, fourth class postmaster, rura| carrier, 
office and other ‘“‘exams’’ everywhere soon. Get pre- 
peeen by former oa States civil caress secretary 
examiner. 64 kiet free. “RSON 
CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL. Box $19, Rocmacten, NY. 


MEN AND WOMEN OVER 18. 


to $150 month. 
tax mean of railway mai] and 
internal revenue appointments. Write immediately for 
free 1 positions now available. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept B 19, Rochester, N Y 


FREE ee a Book ws ells of about —— 
Protected positions in ates service. Thousa 
of every year. There is a big chance here 


Rall- 





Get goternment 
Parce} Post and income 











en a Pune 


WE PAY TOP MARKET PRICES 





DOGS, FERRETS AND PET STOOK 


FOR SALE—Thoroughly ighly broken fox, beagle and 
rabbit . hunters, also puppies. 
|. TA RB D 1, West Chester, Pa. 


YOUNG _ COLLIES gd Sh from trained 
parents. WOODSIDE . Shiloh, 0. 


SHETLAND PONIES AND COLIJES. MRS 
FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. Gatales ‘fore. GLENDALE 
ae ee a. 


















creap . EDWIN, Echo 


dust _ask for booklet 8-822. No obligation ‘EARL 


Find Some Money? 


You can make some money that you 
would never make any cther way, by 
advertising American Agricuiturist’s 





in 


Farmers’ Exchange department some 
of your live stock, birds, eggs, 
plants: or implements, or ouseh 


goods you no longer have use for, but 
which others might use. 

Lots of farmers have made monéy 
this way—and made it so easily it wae 
just like finding money, 


You Are Losing Money 


if you haven't awakened to the possi-+ 
bilities of money-making by advertis- 
ing in American Agriculturist’s Parm- 
ers’ Exchange department—and read 
ing the advertisements carefully, too, 


Look over the old truck in your wood- 
shed and attic. You'll probably find 
several things you don’t n —but 
which others might be crazy to buy. 

A 2b-word advertisement would tell 
ali about them and would only — you 
6c a word, or $1.50. It wo sell the 
goods, too. These advertisements @o) 


You Ought To Advertise 








RAILWAY MAIL CLERK EXAMINATIONS erery- 
where soon. ee to $150 month. Write for schedule. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTD, Dept B 19, Rochester, N Y. 

Ww. men to prepare for coming railway 
mail B a conducted» vegesieations Trial 
lesson free. Write OZMENT, 107 BR, St Louis 





If you want help in preparing ur 
advertisement, write our Adver ng 
Department. 

American 


315 Fourth Ave, New York City. 











Camoridge, Md. 


Very Well Pleased With Results 


I have had very great success from the advertisement in American 
Agriculturist. Better than any other, and I have advertised in several papers. 






WM. J. SHERMAN. 


























































































































a. a wind-proof, knit exterior of dark 
 Blue-gray strong cloth and a warm fleece 
Wears like iron; washes without 
g; comes with or without sleeves. 
than « sweater and costs only half 
+ “as much as « good one. Endorsed by all 
’ Glasses of wearers who work or play in 
‘the cold, such as-lumbermen, farmers, 
d iticees, mountain climbers, R. men 
and truckmen. Vest retails at $2.00; coat 
oo collar at $3.50; coat with collar, 
Ask your dealer for BRQOWN’S 
BEACH JACKET. If he cannot supply 
you write us, and upon receipt of price 
‘we will see that you are supplied. 


Send at ence for Catalog No. 11 


Se W. W. BROWN 
“30s Chandler St., Worcester, Mass. 































Somes’ of just 

that of most mills of equal 
¥ _Roquiree 20% lone power. bopenioty stented 
f make 7 sizes. Write jor Fres Catalog. 
1 iLL en MFC. CO., BOX 327 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Our Rural Service Laboratory for 


Subscribers 


Soil analysis, when interpreted so 
that the farmer can understand and 
apply it, is of great assistance. Hence 
the new Wisconsin law, provides that 
any farmer there may have his soil 
analyzed and reported by the agricul- 
tural college for a-fee of $5. Wiscon- 
sin is the first state to institute this 
system. But the Orange Judd rural 
science lahoratory has performed the 
same service for our subscribers and 
at still less expense: 

SoI, ANALYSIS—Anyone who remits 
$5 for a five years" subscription to 
American Agriculturist is entitled to 
send (carriage prepaid) a sample of 
his soil to our laboratory at Minne- 
apolis, and’ in due time will receive 
without further charge our report 


upon the physical characteristics and 
chemical analysis (showing nitrogen 
and organic matter) of his soil. - The 
same holds good in seeds. Or. 
if you remit $3 for a three years’ 
subscription, thereby you are entitled 
to receive, without further expense. 
a PURITY TEST OF THE SBEDS 
you have raised or are going to plant; 
three samples of the same or differ- 


ent seeds are thus tested without ex- 
pense to the three years’ subscriber. 
Any subscriber may thus have his 
soil or seeds tested now, Without ex- 
pense, instead of waiting until his 
state undertakes the work and 
charges a fee for it. 

In this way, the Orange Judd lab- 
oratory is now as much ahead of the 
times, as was the late Orange Judd, 
when he established the first agricul- 
tural experiment station in Connecti- 
cut about 1872. From that small be- 
ginning has developed the present sys- 
tem of liberally supported and well 
conducted stations in eachstate, Prob- 
ably our soil and seed testing labora- 
tory likewise will lead to a similar 
laboratory in connection with each of 
thesé stations, such as Wisconsin has 
already -provided. 

A sample was received last week in 
the Orange Judd seed and _é soil 
laboratory in Minneapolis from a 
farmer who said it was from a lot of 
clover seed which was represented to 
be the highest grade pure stock, Our 
analyses of. this sample showed that 
in. each 100 pounds there were of pure 
clover seed onty 47.5 pounds, of tim- 
othy seed 41, of medium red clover 
3.5; ‘half a pound of Kentucky “blue 
grass, while the remaining 7% pounds 
consisted of the seeds of that perni- 
cious weed, lamb’s quarter, 


“ Listing ” Real Estate 


Two men representing themselvés as 
real estate brokers called on me July 2, 
1913, and wanted to.list my farm, guar- 
anteeing a sale on same before November 
1, and requested me to pay them $10 
as surety of good faith. They seemed 
to come well recommended, so I let them 
list the place and they left me a copy 
of the paper, which I inclose. I have 
written several letters to their ad- 
dresses, without receiving any reply. I 
know several of my neighbors who were 
taken in the same way.—[{F. R. Shore. 

The contract referred to is headed: 
ELLSWORTH & CORKINS, Real Estate 

Brokers. 

The contract proceeds to describe the 
property, mentions the price wanted, 
and concludes: “And I agree that if 
the real estate or the above described 
property is sold I will pay the said Hils- 
worth & Corkins, or their assignees 5% 
commission on any sale we may accept, 
or they may.have all they can get over 
and I further agree that 
if a party is found ready to comply 
with the above-mentioned terms and I 
do not accept, then I will pay the said 
Ellsworth & Corkins the amount that 
would be due them according ‘to the 
above agreement. This-agreement may 
be-annulled after November 1_by giving 
said Elisworth & Calkins six days’ writ- 
ten notice, and paying for all expense 
they have to.” 

Why any farmer should part with 
10 good dollars on any such game as 
the above is beyond our comprehen- 
sion. In the contract quoted these 
“real estate brokers” do not guarantees 
to do a single thing except that the 
$10 paid in advance shall be deducted 
from their commission when the farm 
is sold. The contract contains no 
guarantee to sell the farm, but it does 
oblige the farm owner, if he wants to 
get out of the clutches of those, peo- 
ple; to:pay them “for all expense’ they 








have been to”—a clause broad enough 
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.of their niaturity—if you demonstrate 
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for any kind of a charge they might 
try to make. If you can prove that 
these men verbally guaranteed to 
make the sale, you may have a case 
against them for obtaining money 
under false pretenses, but you. might 
have difficulty in proving it. 

The only safe way in which to put 
a piece of real estate into an agent’s 
hands for sale, is to have a written 
contract. between the two parties, that 


if-such agent makes a_ sale at the 
agreed upon price, the seller shall pay 
him the agreed upon commission; 


otherwise the owner or seller is under 
no obligations, expressed or implied, 


to said agent. This “listing’’ of real 
estate is so ancient a scheme, it has 
been exposed so often Yor so many 


surprising anyone 
Any sub- 
such a 


years, that it is 
should be caught with it. 
scriber only needs to submit 
proposition to this office to be fully 
advised in reference thereto, before 
getting tied up with such a one-sided 
contract. 





Promptness in Credits 


account in bank A, 


T keep my: regular } 
check against my 


I make deposits in it, 


account, sometimes borrow money there, 
and put in bills for collection. I havea 
special account in bank B that I don’t 
use very much and where I sometimes 
borrow money. Bank B held my note 
due April 1. TI had plenty of money in 


bank A with which to pay that note and 
expected to pay it on receipt of notice 
from bank B when it was due I re- 
ceived no such notice, forgot the matter 
unitl the indorser on the note wrote me 
that bank B had phoned him about it, 
I never was so mad in my life. as I 
always meet my obligations and realize 
the value to any man keeping up his 
credit.—IW. L. 

You have no occasion to be angry. 
Tt was not necessary for bank B to 
notify you when your note became 
due. -It was your business to know 
that date, and not to forget it. It is 
true that some commercial banks do 
notify their customers when notes 
are due, and this is a general rule 
with savings banks and trust com- 
panies on personal loans as to both 
principal and interest, but most com- 
mercial banks have so many pieces 
of paper coming due all the time that 
both custom and law do not require 
the bank to give notice. 

When you borrow money at the 
bank, you are buying what tie bank 
has to sell. It wants to sell its money 
on the best terms it can, the same as 
the merchant wants to sell his goods, 
or you want to sell your produce. But 
the bank wants to be sure it is going 
to be paid for the accommodation it 
sells you, just as you want to be sure 
that you get paid for the produce 
you sell. You ought not to have to 
dun the buyer of your produce for 
your pay, -but he should make the 


payment the day it is due. If he 
cannot do that, he should see you a 
few days before maturity, explain 


matters, state what he can pay down 
and when, he will pay the balance. If 
he does this, you are perfectly willing 
to accommodate him, because you 
learn from experience that he is re- 
liable, meets his obligations and you 
can afford to trust him. 

Now, it is the same with the bank, 
“only more so.” The. difference is 
this: The bank has Joaned you, not 
its own money, but the funds of its 
depositors, who may wish to with- 
draw the same in part or in whole; 
you sell produce that is your own. 
If the bank is not paid, it may not be 
able to meet the wii::u-awals of its 
depositors; if you are not puid for 
your produce, you probably can get 
along, because the produce was yours 
and not somebody else’s. It is truce 
that, if the bank is well conducted, 
if depositors have: such confidence in 
it, they check against their deposits 
only to the extent. of their actual 
needs; they don’t withdraw unless 
some pinch comes: when they have 
actually got to use the money, or un- 
less they fear that the bank may not 
be able to pay it back later on. This 
is why a commercial bank likes to 
keep its notes or paper as “liquid” 
as possible; that is, some coming due 
all the time. . 

But if you meet your obligations 
at the bank promptly—it is a good 
rule‘to make payments one day ahead 


-of the rim 


hat you are oe SE reliable and 
“good,” the banker will have confi- 
dence in you: If then, tHrough no 
fault of your own, you find you are 
unable to make a payment when due, 
don’t wait until the day comes, but 
go and see the bank some time in 
advance, explain how much you may 
be able to pay, and that you would 
like to renew the balance; upon which 
you will try to pay another instal)- 
ment when it comes due if for any 
reason you are then unable to pay it 
all, Be conservative in your repre- 
sentations, so that more often than 
not you are able to pay rather more 
than you agreed to, instead of less, 
Farmers and other business men 
sometimes criticize the bank with 
which they do business, when the 
fault. may be their own as much as 
the bank’s. The Golden Rule is the 
best rule in ail kinds of business, 
whether farming, banking, merchan- 
dising or publishing an agricultural 
paper! Both parties to a transaction 
should profit. You are not farming 
for fun—you want to make a living 
and a profit over and above that, 
The bank wants to do the same thing, 





See Land Before Buying 


I am thinking of buying land in 
Florida near West Palm Beach, but can 
get no information except through in- 
terested parties. I am wondering if. i0- 


acre tracts in that vicinity are a proiit- 
able investment.—(Mrs A, M. 

Florida is a’state of great possibili- 
ties, but it contains fakers in real es- 
tate the same as do other states. This 
does not mean that all real estate 
men are fakers, for many of them 
are reliable. Our advice is not to buy 
any land anywhere without seeing it. 
unless you do so upon the direct rec- 
ommendation of someone in whom 
you have confidence, and who has 
seen it and knows all about it. To 
buy land, especially small lots, with- 
out having the same investigated, 
personally or by a competent agent, is 
almost certain to be unsatisfactory, 
regardless of where the land is lo- 
cated. People often do this, just as 
they frequently make other invest- 
ments or go into some business en- 
terprise without studying carefully all 
its ins and outs. 


Learn to Keep Books 
Is it worth while for a young 
who is going to be a farmer to 
bookkeeping?—IH. G. Davidson. 
Yes, it will pay anyone, old or 
young, to understand accounting suf- 
ficiently to keep a record of receipts 
and expenses, not only for the whole 
farm, but for each of its departments, 
fields or crops. This is a very simple 
thing that can be learned in a few 
hours with a little effort. Of course 
to be an expert double entry book- 
keeper requires special training, but it 
is not necessary for a farmer. to go 
to that expense. 


man 
learn 


Wants Another Cart 

I bought a farm cart from Hobson & 
Co about 10 years ago. It was so serv- 
iceable that I now want to get another 
of the same make. I think they for- 
merly advertised with you. my. impres- 
sion being that my-original dealing was 
brought about through their advertise- 
ment in the American Agriculturist.— 
[Harold E. West. 

The concern you refer to is stil] in 
active business at Easton, Pa. That 
you should remember their advertise- 
ment in our columns, all these years, 
as well as the fact that you want some 
more of their goods, will interest our 
readers and advertisers generally. 


Preventing Smoky Chimneys 





It often happens that a- chimney, 
more especially one of stovepipe. is 
apt to smoke when there are puffs of 
wind which make down drafts. Ts 
prevent this annoyance. the de ice 
shown herewith may be used to :d- 
vantage. It consists of a sheet mai 
rim. such as an inverted dishjan 


would make with its bottom cut out 
This is fastened by rivets or oth=r- 
wise to the top of the chimney so that 


CN ape 
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Device for Chimneys 


a space of 2 or 3 inches is left. be- 
tween the upper end of the pipe and 
the nearest edge of the rim, ana 90 
the rim is.about an inch higher than 
the pipe.- In action the beveled. edze 
serves to fdree the, wind 




































Cattle Raising Profitable 
PETER M’GRATH, BLUE EARTH CO, 


I am breedinz Hereford cattle and 
find the business a very paying one. 
I stable the cows, calves and yearlings 
nights during the severe winter, but 
leave the stock that are .being fat- 
tened for market out in open sheds 
with strawstacks for shelter. They 
keep very healthy this way, have a 
fine appetite and do not seem to suf- 
fer in the least from cold. It reduces 
to a considerable extent the work of 
taking care of them. The dairy busi- 
ness can be conducted on a profitable 
basis if the farmer has his own help, 
otherwise there are too many ob- 
stacles to be contended with to make 
it worth while. It is almost impos- 
sible to hire men to milk. 

Very few cattle -have been fat- 
tened for market- compared to other 
years. Farmers have found that it 
does not pay to try to fatten dairy 
grade steers, and beef strains are very 
searce and high-priced. I have found 
the best all-around feed to be corn 
and alfalfa for both beef and dairy 
stock, and am marketing my corn and 
grain in the shape of beef and pork, 
as this is the best way to get the big- 
gest returns. 


Kill Lice with Coal Tar Dip 

The boar, to be kept in a vigorous 
growing condition, must be kept free 
from parasites and disease, both of 
which may be prevented, in a large 
measure, by proper feed and care. He 
He should be kept free from lice by 
dipping or sprinkling with a 2% solu. 
tion of some good coal tar dip. Lice 
and the eggs are found on the neck just 
back of the ears, on the lower jaw and 
flanks. When 


MINN 





on the fore and hind 
found, the boar should be dipped, if a 
dipping vat is available, or sprinkled 


thoroughly with a good stock dip. This 
should be followed about 10 days later 
by another to kill the young lice which 
have hatched from the eggs since the 
previous dipping. 












White Wins Great Honors 


One of the features of the exhibit of Holstein- 
at the New York state fair was the trio of 
—_ calvey exhibited by D. M. White of Bath, 

Y. His exhibit consisted of only three heifers, 
oat in respect: to laurels won ‘it compares very favor- 
ably with the showing made ty many of the larger 
exhibitors. In a clats of 19 these calves were awarded 
first and second prizes. From the junior females, one 
ef this trio was selected as champion. The honor 
of this achievement may be better realized when it 
is understood that one of the defeated heifers at 
Syracuse won first. prize in her class at the national 
dairy show—the culminating Holstein-Friesian ex- 
hibit of the season. 

Mr White's herd sire, Aready Hengerveld Segis 
Pontiac, twice a winner himself at the New York 
state fair, is making good through his offspring. 
Three of Lis daughters won the sweepstakes prize at 
Hornell fair, all breeds competing, seven herds being 
represented. With a sire of this quality at the heal 
of his herd, Mr White is going to be heard from 
further in the future, 


Guernsey Cattle Ciub Notes 

At the recent meeting of the American Guernsey 
cattle cub in Chicago a report of the club’s work 
for the first five wr of the fiscal year shows a great 
ie in the growth of — asey interests. More bulls 
cows and «@ large number more transfers 
Seon received than curing, = fg = 

The work of $42 cows is being f 
vanced. register. These represent 
cows average 3465 pounds milk end 424 Sounds butter 
a with an average per cent of 5. 


breeders 122 as compared with 26, wete using the two- 
a test period with their animals. During the last 
five months 535 animals have been ed, 66 from 
: 308 f 





import 

Alderney, rom Guernsey and 71 from England. 
The fnaticlal statement for this period shows the total 
receipts to be $29,175, a gain of nearly —y) over 2 
similar = last year and a balance of $235 
During the past two there were entered in ine 
Herd hegisese 132 bulls and 238 cows, a os of 370; 
593 transiers were also recorded. —{E A 








Winning Pen to Pennsylvania 
W. F. Schied, manager of the Pennsylvania poultry 
farm at Lancaster, Pa, writes: ‘“‘We have purchased 
the winning pen of Leghorns in the Missouri egg- 
ing contest for $500, he highest price ever paid 
for utility fowls.”"—[E. A. H. 


Good Work at ‘the Pail 


James EF. Dodge. manager of Hood farm of Lowell, 
Mass, writes: ‘‘Sophie’s Tormentor 
their work at the pail. Seven cows finished yearly 
authenticated tests in October, the seven cows gave 
in the year 75,014 pounds milk, 474.2 pounds butter, 
an average of 10,716 pounds wilk, 677 pounds butter. 
Three of these were two-year-olds, one a three-year- 
old, two were eight years old, and one was over 18 


years old, at commencement of test. The old cow, 

ss’ Jewel, who is out of the same dam as H 
Farm Torono, 4s a living illustration of the long- 
continued usefulness of the Jersey cow. This cow 
commenced atithenticated test when 18 years five 
months of age and gave in the year 7590 pounds 
milk, 483 pounds butter. She was champion cow at 
the Indiana state fair in her younger days and has 
the distinction of having more Register of Merit 
daughiers than any other cow."’—[E. A. H. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


POULTRY BREEDERS 





shires 
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We By “so our hock is th 
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Pinehurst Shro 


My 1913 catalogue is — by Mh fc 
gives the price, b 
each ram offered. 
breeding flock of Shropshires in ca. 
ist prize and the Pettifer cup for Get of Sire in 1910, 

1912 at the Chicago International, and 
mote money on American b eep than any other 
fiock in America. Aiso in 1912 at the International 
won the Sal-Vet $250 cup for the three best yearling 
ewes in America, and at New York we won every ist 
prize and all champions. We are offering: 

70 Heme-bred and imported rams 

¢ imported ewes 


1911 and 


30 Heme-bred ram lambs 
Fitted sheep for show flocks, it pays to buy the best. 
Henry L. Wardwell, Bex 10, Springfield Centre, N. Y. 


TUNIS RAMS MULE FOOT BOARS 


a few choice rams still. Also bred ewes 
and ewe lambs. Some choice Mulefoot pigs. Write 
for descriptive circulars to 

}. N. MePHERSON - SCOTTSVILLE, W. Y. 


NOWCROFT HAMPSHIRE 


20 EWES bred to flock ram. 
Well wooled. Heavy boned. 


Sargent F. Seow, University Bldg. ,Syracuse,N. Y. 














TUNIS RAMS AND EWES 
2d prize flock at New York state fair this year. Ox- 


fords, one 3-year ewe, bred to imported ram; two 
ewe iambs, one Suffolk ram. 
4. S&S. TILBURY, Rt 2, Owego, Tioga Ce., N. Y. 





Shropshire and Southdown 
Sheep Both sexes and all ages 


NIAGARA STOCK FARM 
J. C. Duncan, Mgr. 


Lewiston, N. ¥. 
POULTRY BREEDERS 


urr wranorr. COCKERELS 


BUFF WYANDOTTE 
from Prize Winners $2.50 to $5.00 each, also 
Pallets $1.00 each, late hatched Wc each. 
Indian Runner Drakes $2.00 each. Ducks 














Best oa earth ONONDAGA HILL. N. Y¥. 





MONEY IN POULTRY 2232 
ant SQUABS esc owis “Sore your 
Targest Free. ( 


F. FOY, Box 24, Des Moines, la. * 


book tells how. 
pigeon farm. 





BR. 1. RED COCK ERELS 
. Vigorous, hen hatched, 
y house, thoroughbreds, heav 
winter layers at half ~ ee prices. Send for descrip- 
tion and lay: records. ht dealings, unlimited 
references. VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, Weston, N. J. 


Moyer’s S. C. W. Leghorns 


263-egg strain, 50 yearling bens and 200 pullets for 
sale. GRANT MOYER - FT. PLAIN, WN. Y. 


‘ 
Selected yearling hens $1 each, special price 
quantities. Day-old chicks, April, $12 per 100; ‘May. 
$10 per 100. Geo, Frost, Levanna, Cayuga Co., N.Y. 











Jerseys keep up |. 





, BERKSHIRES 





have mumber of very fine boar 
sane “tor po ng at 


i atreactive prices. They 
are the height of breeding, type and 
quality. It will pay you to get our 


prices on these choice pigs before you 
buy elsewhere. Now is the time to put 
a fine sire at the head of your herd. 
Prices and descriptions sent upon request. 
TO. ARM, Lansdale, Pa. 


Large Berkshires 
At Highwood 


A cordial invitation is extended to those interested in 
the care of swine to visit and inspect our herd and ite 

Over one hundred sows bred and open 
for sale. Service boars and pigs 


H. ©. & H. B. HARPENDING - 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, Oe Peyster, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


We offer Boars and Gilts 





DUNDEE, NW. Y. 








of epring farrow and 
@ vumber of good fall 

pigs, at reasonable 
prices. ‘I’. . Morr 
Collins, N. Y. 











LAKEVIEW FARM BERKSHIRES 


are good. We Sape  and yen chewed tp Duptiaains. 
Sows open or or service boars, or fall pigs 


bred, 
A. J. STAPLETON. Wibraham — 









30 days. ne 
of exceptional "breeding Write for 
STOCK FARM, C. L. Banks, Pros.. N 


10—HEA D— 10 j 
Registered Holstein Yearling Heifers 


nicely marked, well grown, price right 
EZRA HOLBERT, LAK, N, ¥% 


Tme Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway, Prop., 


“LAKESIDE” cs oat Pamity= 


was never better pre 
best clase Holete: in-Presiane of ghost breeing. as. Gees 
ap gy calves 


bulls It Saetnams at Private a 
have e 
ye pd Roow all all shout thems before we 


ickel in 
904 West Geneece St., Syracuse, K, K. 
















N. ¥. 





BR. A. Powell, 


Who Wants a BULL CALF 


carrying 46%% the blood ad the world’s 
ccw, unds? 








Hamps hires 


Boars and =. boar and 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 


STUDEBAKER'S DUROCS 
the Miami wale the fountainhead of the 
Ak ar! ik - reh and son farrow ; pairs 

eeding ; , bated te 

3 ‘¢ STUDEBAKER Tppesance City, 0. 








a } ¢ agit ~~ from 150 Ibs. 
ae as pei 

no to nm pairs, 
a breed aR immuned 


of the largest 
some i Plencantvitba, ©. 


aa. MALAUGMLIN, Be 
Regist 


HELDON FAR Tr 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
C.E. BARNES, OXFORD, N. Y. 


Woodland Dairy F Farm 
CHOICE DUROC 
Both Sexes— Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable 
W. €. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 











po oA 
blood of King of At Pontiacs, 86 A. + 
Guaghtors, and Paul De Kol, 1 

.R. O. daughters, 


os C. BIGGS - TRUMANSEURG, WU. *. 











Cows and Heifer 


to to sell. If COT intereeten init ims pe By 
Stevens Brothers Company, Liverpool, N. Y. 














Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 


2 Holstein +" sat ready for service, sired bts 2 
tter De Kol and out of a @i-Ib. and 16.8F 

dr. 3 year old. These bulls are find ew rine: — aa 
nd pedigres. 


and nicely marked. Write for price a 

W. S. HINCHEY, ?. 0. Box 728, Rechester, 8. ¥ 
INTENDING PURC HASERS 
should investigate our producing 

large, smooth, prolific “Berkshires: our 


Bronze Turkeys. Large herds od Sects from pty 
select. HOOD FARM, 


Holstein Bull Calves 








by State Fair champion. The big growthy kind, young | Sired by first prize bull at New York state fate 
stock for sale. Prices reasonable Send for circular. At farmers’ prices, and guarantee them to please. 
DO. H. DREISBACH, PF. 0. Box 187, Kingston, Ohio | p ay wHire « e BATH, #.™% 





A Fine Bunch of Durocs 


fall pigs, now ready to ship. Also a few spring boars. 
RENICK W. DUNLAP Kingston, 0. 


=O. LCG PIGS 








Now Booking Orders {fi,73\' 
Send in order at once and insure a selec- 


tion. Breeding and quality of the very best. 





Try them. -C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 
We have bred gilts, service boars 

'e > and fall pigs now ready to ship 

at reasonable prices; all stock reg- 

istered, the short headed, ifie kind. 


boned, 
Write EO. COPLIN, - PLEASANTVELLE, ontl0 


Nixon’s Big, Smooth Poland-Chinas 


With size, finish and easy Dating qualities (36th 
year), 95 pigs for sale. Service boars, sows bred, few 
young pigs. iL. C. NIXON, Leba 





- . 





Batt Orpeeten COCKERELS $1.50 


poset em om ee ot a er tA 
circular. Oakland Farm, J.1.Hereter, Gettysburg, Adams Co.,Pa 


ARE YOU ACQUAINTED 


with the Ideni Je ot "3 os Rhede tsiand 
Reds? They are friends all o know them. 
Frank Kilpatrick, ‘Orehard Hit Farm, "". "4, Warren, 0. 








peas tor Profit. I wil des 


of %* ann on raising inige hareone. 
Sut ee pn ti care a - TB For aa a ny! 
French rite 3 
and prices. A. D. . N.Y. 





Fawn and White Indian Ranner Ducks | ° 
AA. s. Xe og gy 4 
DAVID Mi. HAMMOND . Cortiand, N.Y. 





SWINE BREEDERS 





POLAND-CHINAS 
I have .ume fine thoroughbred pigs 10 and 12 weeks 
old at $10 each. Can suppiy males and females not 
akin. Order early if you wish to purchase. Hereto- 
fore I have been unable to fill orders 

€&. ¢. BRILL - STEWARTSVILLE, W. 4. 


One very typy Poland-China Boar |: 


~ Aq. -fleeced Delaine Rams and Ram 
iene anf A, — icester, 2-year Ram, pure i | 





FOR SALE 40 HEAD HIGH GRADE HOLSTEMS 


Heifers. Springere. also high-grade Holstein cows, 4B 
tuberculin tested, young and well marked, bred é@» 
freshen December and January. Selected from te 
best dairy herds in New York state 

ELKTON FARMS, ‘ ELKTON, MARYLAND 


A KING SEGIS BULL 


Seven-cighths white, straight as 
perfect, born March, 1912, right ready for nil the servioe 
you can give him. Tabercalin septed,, Is Dam ee 


unior Sy. old, 18.48 lbs. butter 








we will shi the a and tm ‘tim 
money bac! . Stanton & Sen, New Weeastoak 
from Ad Registry 








from A. R. O. cows sired by Changeling 


Butter Boy No. 41398 ’ 
D A. BLEWER, od Owego, H.¥. 





high-grade Cows, gxim 
fine. grade and registered calves of both 
for sale at farmers” "priens. Reagan Bres, uly, 2 





Carman, Box K,T 





ours bone] e 

lass to $100 each Pigs ‘$10 to $25 each. Let 

S. a da” Pega FARMDALE, O10, 

Registered O. 1. C. and PIGS 
CHESTER WHITE 


BEST STRAINS. PRICES RIGHT 
EUGENE P-. Wayville, N. 








MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder im the State. Pedigreed stock forsale, 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, O. 





Mule Foot Hogs 
Best ,» ®egistered stock. Prices 
BURKETT BROG., OCOLUMBTS, 0. 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 








Alfalfa Lod bey pe 


gt a 
Fa ana bs a. 


eta 


Young breeding sows and pigs for sale. 





Korndyke, Holstein BULL CALVES 


from producing A. BR. 0. Dams, $25 to $4. Send for ex- 
PIERCE BROS., B. 4, Warrea, Ohie 











RIVERSIDE STOCK yt 


, bern March 24, 1913. Si 
to. 60772; dam. 
110127 ~ R. 0. 15.46 ibs. Carer in 7 days a 


vears ice $125. 
A. W. Brown & SONS - West Winfeld, &. ¥_ 


SPECIAL OFFER] 


Sixty G Holsteins. Fresh and fs Ae: 
Springers. A. R. Rowe & Son, Truxton, N. 


Holstein Bull Calf 


Six of seven nearest dams have A. R. 0. 
bargain. Sabarama Farm, DaldwinevillesS le > 


Chenango and Madison County: ji 


High-grade Holstein cows. are heavy 1 
furnish large. fresh a 
reasonable prices. WLEY Ps TRA 4 
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|for FREE illustrated Descriptice Booklets 
Asso., F. L. Houghton, See'y, 





Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 











Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Preduction 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. | 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W. res Supt. | 
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: ¢ Our Consignment 
: New York State Breeders’ Sale, 
ae N. Y., January 13th and Ith. 


oes rom bear ae see them, and 
good as they look 








apt ams 


ble :. K. 
5 j a gy sons r ‘ontiac Korndyke liv- 
“43 King of the Pontiacs. 
A Sanches get the same biccd at lew money, 


- NEW JERSEY 


ADE HOLSTEIN 


COWS AND HEIFERS 

I have on hand 100 head of young, 

He tanarked cows, consisting of one load 
“December, balance in Feb. and 

; j Also 75 head of yearlings and 

d -olds and registered and grade 

a bulls ready for service. 

ARD, Bouckvilie, WY. 














}Hillscroft Farms 





1d DeKol and 


“of Hen 
Segis, from A. R. O. Dams at 


R. HILL, Towanda, Pa. 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


+4 oe Offers for sale a young 
acerest BULL born July 20th, (913 

‘ b by Artis. De ka Walker 2nd whose dam 
record of 32.91 ibs. butter. His dam {fs 
iter of Korndyke Pontiac Cornucopia 
:. @ 7-day record of 29.14 Ibs. pater, 

dam of —. A Korndyke 38,08 | 
here ci ou get. better iveeding 

‘4 $100 with “all papers f. 0, b. cars. 
HW. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N.Y. 


-HOLSTEIN 
Service Bulls 


‘tested dams; quality right, price right 
S, Weedsport, N. Y. 


0 HEAD FOR SALE 


Holstein cows, fresh and fall cows. 
yearling Heifers, all light in color. 3 
old. Prices right. Also 




















) and fresh cows, and balance due from Sep- 
) November. J, R. FROST, Munnevitie, N.Y 


iillow Brook Stock Farm 
: par a 


o G, F- MUNZ, Mar 


NEER FARM 


oe Sg Pam from dame with 
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 Edwle K. Menro, Conilles, N.Y 
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ELLENWOOD FARM 
GUERNSEYS 


Bull calves- and a few heifers for sale, sired by 
our splendid Glenwood’s Mainstay, 24th, 12664, 
with all kinds of A. R. blood, and also Donald of 
Ellenwood, . 16329, who .is. throwing fine calves 
which are bound to be record makers. Dams 
are selected A. R. cows of merit, carrying such 
blood as Divan, 5846, A. R. 98, sire’ of Dolly 
.. 12770, A. R: "40, Pat of Haddon, 3919, 

1, Glenwood Girl, 6th, 9113, A. R. i, 
Bo Anchor, 3789, Manager, 3393, and other 
notable A. R. individuals, Herd is tuberculin 
tested. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

We are also breeders of famous Masterpiece 
strain of Berkshire pigs, and Baker strain im- 
ported Southdown sheep. 

Write for descriptive breeding and prices or 
better yet, pay us a visit and be convinced. 
ELLENWOOD FARMS, Hatboro, Pa. R. F. D. 1. 

17 miles from Philadelphia. 








T uview FARMS, Elmhurst, Pa. 


Guernsey Cattle 


Bull Calves from imported stock, for 
eae. Herd headed by = following 


mported_ bulls: “ Princes Jewel, 
oe lly’s France of the Tsle; - “King of 
Bickleigh,” “ Emb} lem ot France,”’ 


“Jewel of La Turquie.” 
Benj. H. Throop, Owner. 333 Connell Bidg.,Scranton,Pa. 








L 
GUERNSEY 


THE BUTTER BREED 
Has merits worth investigating. Let us 
tell you about this WONDERFUL COW 


Mapattonm Guarnegg: Cave Satta < “> 
Box A. A. N. H. 


Crestmont Famns|é 


Offers a few young bull calves from 
registered Holstein cows having Official 
records from 17 lbs butter in 7 days up. 
We can suit any taste in color and 
breeding, and the price is right if taken 
while young. Wé need the room. Ask 
about them. H. C. GATES, Canton, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL HEIFER CALF 


SALE. Sire, Admiral Gelsche Hamilton _ No. 
iors. His dam, De Kol Bessie Pauline Pau; 
. R. ©. record 594.5 Ibs. milk, 28.43 lbs. butter in 
7 days. She is the dam of Betty Hamilton, with 29.13 
lbs. butter in Bs days, anda sister of Betty Hamilton 

















Beauty, with 31.2 lbs. butter_in 7 days. Dam of calf, 
Farmstead De Kol Mercedes No 168056, not yet tested. 
Second oe ou er 8 side, Second Lass of Oneida 2d, 

R. 2.2 tbs. milk in 1 day, 406.6 Ibs, 


in 7 days and 20. 35 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 4% fat. 
This calf is at marked, a splendid individual, and 
will See for $125 reuuered, traneferred and crated 
f.0.b. cars, BRADLEY FULLER, - Utica, N. Y. 





Four Registered 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


and one bull, from 1 to 4 months old, including one 
granddaughter of King of the Pontiacs and 2 grand- 
daughters of King of Butter Kings. All light =e color 
and fine individuals. $500 for the five. 
15 registered heifers from 1 to 2 years old, not 
bred. Must sell to make room 
Grade cows always on hand 


J. A. LEACH . - CORTLAND, W. Y. 











HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


We tave on hand 100 choice Holstein 
cows, deep heavy milkers of the choicest 
individuality and breeding due to freshen 
in September and October. Come and see 
our stock or write your needs before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 
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families. 





one as you ever 
A 


A son 
last ¢hanes to buy one in a en sale. 
Three daughters of King 


credit to any he 
More 

sale. 
A son of Hilldale Rosa Segis ( 

of the good sons of Pontiac Korndyke.. 

to him. 
Several 

average 32.13 in 7 days. 





E. M. Stanton, Sec., 


ock, 
Whitney Pt. Stock Farm, whitney rt... MY 


daughter of the King of the Pontiacs from a good A. R. 
of Pontiac Korndyke, nicely marked, just ready for service, A. BR. 0. 
Korndyke Hengerveld Ormsby, Stevens Bros, 
the above bred to a bull whose four dams average 31.41 Ibs. butter for 7 d. 
Two daughters of Korndyke Butter Boy.. Just about ey * best things you ever looked at. 
One daughter of Pontiac Hengerveld Parthenea with A. R. O, record that would be a 


A son of King Segig Pontiac bull out of a King Pontiac ney 
(31.53 Ibs. butter for 7 d., 

The youngster will te fost ate for service and one 

of the kind that it will pay you to come a long distance just to look 

Two daughters of Sir Veeman Hengerveld, one with 26 ibs. and several good things bred 


good) cows with A. R. 0. records bred to King Quality, whose four nearest dams 


iihiiti 


aw York State icadies Sale Co.’s 


First Consignment Sale 
150 HEAD 


Syracuse, N. Y., January 13-14, 1914 


St If you are about to purchase elsewhere—wait until 
Op after this Sale. i 


Registered 
Holsteins 


Leok who the consignors are— 
men who have made the Holstein famous. They are: 





Bros. N. ¥. Wing B. Smith..........++.. Syracuse, N. 

Henry Stevens & Son N. ¥ W., -S. Hinchey...........6. Rochester, N. 
N.Y. Ww. D. N. 

A. W. Brown s . N.Y. Geo. N. 
Henry Lathrop & Sons - Sherburne, N. Y. Johb N. 
ine Dal ie Son. ...Otselic, N. ¥. Harry B. N, 
A. Waite & Son... .0+.-...-./ Adams, N. Y. Strickland Bros N. 

y “A. Stanton & Son. ..New Woodst N.Y. w. J. N. 


See if you can better some of these offerings. Look 

at the breeding represented — all the leading 

Some of the offerings are: 

A son of the King of the Pontiacs with a 27-lb. dam. Three-fourths white. As good a 
saw. 


oO. dam, end she > 0 homme. 
dam, and your 


$7500 sire; one of 
Due in February. 


rd. 
good granddaughters of. King of the Pontiacs than has ever been offered in a public 


0.7 Ibs. for 30 4.). 


We are going to make this Sale the greatest 


< 
Listen event of the season—only good straight indi- 


viduals accepted. 


All consignments inspected and tuberculin tested 
For further information and catalog address 


New Woodstock, N. Y. 


Catalog published and Sale managed by 
Liverpool Sale and Pedigree Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 
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JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 


He is one of the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Postion A 
$8,000 cow. He has twen Cae Dok of 2a, 33 daughters and four A.R.O. sons ; as 100% th the same 


breeding as Pontiac Clothil 


as Pontiac Pet, the second 30-lb. cow; has 75% the same breeding as Pontiac L 
38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 874% the same breeding as King of 


THE HOME 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for a and prices 
- Towanda, Pennsylvania 


Ww. W. JENNINGS - 
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DeK ol 2d, 3721 tbs. butter in sev en days; 874% tne same breeding 
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official records. 


dyke to head your herd. 





FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


Offers sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large 

Also cows in calf to Rag Apple Korndyke Sth, a 
son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 \bs. butter in 7 days and 156,92 Ibs. in 
30 days. Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. 
If you want a great producing Korndyke bull, secure a-son of Pontiac Korn- 
E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 























King Lunde Pontiac Kormdyke 


Heads the GREENWOOD HERD. 
King of the Pontiacs has as poxt a year record dam (1090.91 Ibs. 
butter, 26192.7 Ibs, milk in 
from high record dams, ales * very desirable young cows and 
heifers in calf to him, 


E. BH. KNAPP & SON, <- = 


“Write or visit us. 
FABIUS, 


No other sire by 


We offer a few of his sons 


N. Y¥. 























East River Grade FOR SALE 


HOLSTEINS 


60 fresh cows, good size and well marked and in 
good pn ee extra large. producers. Come and see 
them mil ‘40 cows due to calve soon. They have 
the size — quality you like. 

Registered and grade bulls always on hand. 

Bell Phone 14 F 5. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Dept. oO, Cortland, N. Vu 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
Sir Korndyke Pet Hengerveld 


Born January 25th, 1913. Ome of. the finest of the 
Korndyke family. Mostly white. Sire, Faifview Korn- 
eh Lad, Pd son of — beg and Pontiac 
same blood King a =a Lie ap 
auline, _Heneerveld *Changelin 
7 Tbs. butter inf sever 








Ww. OH, suk’ . . Gaz, nN. Y. 
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JAMES GIBSON 


Highest Quality of 


'OLSTEIN BULL CALVE 


WHITE PLAINS, N. ¥. 





OLSTEINS—THE KOBRNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


HH. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. Y¥. 





100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging ing in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
y marked and peeyy Rectnean These 
cows have milk records 

from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. ons gli tuber- 
culin tested and: guaranteed 


os ie to be perfect 
every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. ¥. 








20 Holstein Heifers, 3 years old 
40 Holstein Heifers, 2 years old 


25 Holstein Cows, due to freshen this fall 
25 Holstein Cows, due to freshen Feb. and 
March Phone 418 
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The Coroner—V 


OTHING was gone so far as he 
N ceuld see. Then he noticed the 
folding pocket, for its fasten- 

ing cord was undone. How well he 
remembered placing there the letter 
from Ailsa, months ago. .A little sur- 
prised that he had so utterly forgot- 
ten its existence, he slipped his hand 
inside the place—and found it empty! 
Even then he entertained no sus- 
picions, for a moment. The letter, 
like the photograph, was. no longer a 
valued possession. Yet he wondered 
where it could have gone. Vaguely 
uncertain, after all, as to whether he 


had left it here or not, his eye was 
suddenly caught by the slightest 
movement in the world, reflected in 


the mirror of the bureau. The move- 
ment was up at the transom, above 
a door that led to the next adjoining 
room. 

Instantly turning away, to allay any 
possible suspicion that he might be 
aware of the fact that someone was 
spying upon him, Garrison moved the 
suit-case to a chair, drew from his 
pocket a folded paper that might have 
appeared important—although merely 
a railroad folder—placed it carefully, 
as if to hide it, under various articles 
of apparel, set the springs of the 
vicious steel-trap, and, leaving the 
suit-case open as before, took a turn 
around the room. 

All this business was, merely for the 
benefit of the man whom he knew to 
be watching from over the door. 
Starting as if to undvess, he paused, 
appeared to remember something left 
neglected, and hastened from his 
room, purposely leaving the door more 
than half-way ajar. Down the hall he 
strode, to the office, where he looked 
on the register and discovered the 
name of his neighbor—John Brown— 
an obvious alias. 

He had hardly been thus engaged 
for two minutes when the faint, far-off 
sound of a ringing bell came disinctly 
to his ears. 

“My alarm clock’s gone off,” he said 
to the man at the desk, and he fied 
up the hall like a sprinter. 

A clatter of sounds as of someone 
struggling, had come before he reached 
his room. As he bounded in he be- 
held his suit-case, over at the window. 
jerking against the sash and sill as if 
possessed of evil spirits. No thief was 
visible. The fellow, with the trap 
upon his fingers, had already leaped 
to the ground 

Within a yard of his captured bur- 


Sepeamnte——-Sevela Garrison, a young 
criminologist, almost penniless, has 

call at his office from a beautiful girl 
unknown to him. She wishes him to sup- 
ply her with a man who will assume the 
role of Jerold Fairfax, her husband, for 


suggests Garrison trying 
Finally he assents and Dorothy pays 
him a retainer. Later, Wicks, a detec- 
tive from a life insurance company, calls 
on Trison and engages him to work 
on the murder case of John Hardy. The 
only suspicious circumstance in the case 
being the beneficiary had once before 
claimed a like amount, the death as in 
this case being sudden. In the evening 
Garrison receives a telegram from Dor- 
othy to come. He finds two houses 
which answer the description. Tries 
one and finds himself at a masquerade. 
The only clear impresssion he carries 
away is of a stunning girl, wearing two 
beautiful necklaces, and a man attired 
as Satan. In the other house he asks 
for his wife. Dorothy appears, 
duces her uncle and aunt,. whom 
Seems have arrived unexpectedly. Gar- 
rison at once realizes their antagonism 
toward him. They cross as but he 
cleverly evades. Dorothy’s co Theo- 
dore, arrives on. the scene: whan his 
long overcoat swings aside Garrison 
catches a. glimpse of a red uerade 
suit,. On parting Dorothy secretly gives 
him a package. When he opens it in 
his room, he finds the two necklaces 
he aw =. the girl at the masquerade. 
ae eaves gt cg? Bh 

ta estigate e Hardy 
ise. With him he carries the 
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A mystery story which centers around a beautiful 
young woman, an unusual Will and a 
clever young criminologist 





By JACK STEELE 





giar Garrison beheld the 
suit-case drop, and his man 
had made good his escape. 
thrust his head outside the 
window, but the darkness 
was in favor of the thief, 
who was not to be seen. 
Chagrined to think Mr 
“Brown” had contrived to 
get loose, Garrisun took up 
the case, carried it back to 
the bureau and opened it up by skili- 
fully releasing the springs. Three 
small patches of finger skin were left 
in the bits of its jaws—cards of the 
visitor left as announcements of his 
visit. 

The room next door was not again 
occupied that night. The hotel saw 
no more of Mr Brown. 

Noi in the least reassured, but con- 
siderably aroused in at! his instincts 
by these further developments of a 
night already ful! of mysterious trans- 
actions, Garrison, after a futile watch 
for his neighbor, once more plunged 
into a study of the case in which he 
found himself involved, 

Vaguely he remembered to have no- 
ticed that the man who had come 
here to Branchville with him on the 
train carried no baggage. He-had no 
doubt the man had, been close tpon 
his trail for some considerable time; 
but why, and what he wanted, could 
not be so readily determined. Certain 
the man had extracted Ailsa’s letter 
from the pocket of the case, yet half 
convinced that the thief had been 
searching fpr the necklaces intruste 
to his care, Garrison was puzzled. 


The Discarded Cigar 


There seemed to be no possible 
connection between the two. He 
could not understand what a thief 
who would take the one would re- 
quire of the other. Aside from his 
money, the gems were .the only arti- 
cles he possessed of the slightest value 
or significance. Half persuaded that 
the diamonds and pearls afforded the 
booty for which his visitor had 
searched, he was once more in doubt 
as to whether he had lost Ailsa’s let- 
ter or not. He might find it still 
among his things, at his room in 
Forty-fourth street. 

He was fully convinced the man 
would return no more. Nevertheless, 


have been thrown down by anyone 
save Hardy, Garrison nevertheless 
Placed it in an envelope and tucked 
it away in his pocket. A visit to the 
local coroner, presenting itself as the 
next most natural step, he proceeded 
at once to his office. 

As a dealer in real estate, a notary 
public, and an official in several /di- 
rections, the coroner was a busy man. 
-He said so himself. Garrison intro- 
duced himself candidly as a New 
York detective, duly licensed, at pres- 
ent representing a state insurance 
company, and stated the nature of 
his business. 

“All right,” said the coroner, in- 
clined at once to be friendly. “My 
name is Pike. What'd you waat to 
know? Sit down and take it easy.” 

“As much as I can jiearn about the 
case.’ Garrison took a proffered chair. 
“For instance, what did. you find on 
the body?” 

“Nothing—of any importance—a 
bunch of keys, a fountain pen, and— 
just some useless trash—TI believe four 
dollars and nineteen cents.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Oh, some scraps of paper 
picture postal card.” 

“Any cigars?” asked Garrison. 

“Yep—three, with labels on ‘em— 
all but one, I mean.”” He had taken 
one label for his son's collection. 

“What did you do with the stuff?" 

“Locked it up, waiting orders from 


and a 


the court,” replied Mr Pike. “You 
bet, I know my business.” 
Garrison was pursuing a point. He 


inquired: “Do you smoke? 

“No, I. don’t; and if I did, I 
wouldn’t touch one of them,” said 
the coroner. “And don't you forget 


“Did anyone help you to carry off 
the body—anyone who might have 
thrown a.cigar away, unlighted?” 

“No, siree! When Billy Ford and 
Tom Harris git a cigar it never gits 
away,” said Mr Pike. 

“Did you find out where the dead 
mar came from and what he was do- 
ing in the village?” 

“He was stopping down to Hick- 
wood with Mrs Wilson,” answered 
Pike. “His friend there was Charlie 
Scott, who’s making a fiying machine 
that’s enough to make anybody loony. 
I've told him he can't borrow no 
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& Cora A. Matson Dolson & 
The bells inging loud and clear— | Christ came to night the ancicat ; 
Fe a tddex. Gusom werd guts tps wih exes & 
They have a message to impart— Christ came to thrill dead veins with life ; 

& A message for cach waiting heart. Christ came to bind hearts rent with sizife. 
‘This message comes adown the years, | Now to Christ's'throne your uplift, Es 
ke als upon al inening ca Ana take the profered Christma —_ % 
heavenly peace "Peace, peace, goodwill 

& Who, beaten kecds anto om call. "Christ's mercy is for ail !* 


when he turned in at last, the jewels 
were under the pillow. Branchville. 
in the morning. proved an attractive 
place of residence. Garrison experi- 
enced no difficulty in searching out 
Mrs Webber, the woman who had 
supplied certain details concerning 
the finding of the body of the man, 
John Hardy, whose death had oc- 
curred here the previous week. 
The house, at the perch of which 
the body had been discovered, was 
empty. Mrs Webber went with Garri- 
son to the place, showed him exactly 
where the body had reclined, and left 
him alone at the scene. Garrison scru- 
tinized the ground closely. A piece of 
broken crockery, a cork. the top of 
a can, an vld cigar, and some bits of 
glass and wire lay beside the base- 
board—the usual signs of neglect. 
The one man-made article in all the 
litter that attracted Garrison's atten- 
tion was the old cigar. He took it 
up for a more minute examination. 
It had never been lighted. It was 
broken, as if someone had stepped up- 
on the oe el but the nage - 
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The Message of the Bells 





money from me on no such contrap- 
tion, and so has Billy Dodd.” 

Garrison mentally noted down the 
fact that Scott was in need of money. 

“What can you tell me of the 
man’s appearance?” he added, after 
a moment of silence. “Did his face 
present any signs of agony?” 

“Nope. Just looked dead,” said the 
coroner. 

“Were there any signs upon him. of 
any nature?” 

“Grass stain on 
about all.” 


his knee—that’s 


“About ail?” Garrison echoed. 
“Was there anything else—any 
scratches or bsuises on his hands?” 

“No—nary a scratch. He had real 
fine hands,” said the coroner. “But 
they did have a little dirt on ‘em— 
right on three of the Knuckles of the 
left hand and on one on the right— 
the kind of ‘rt you can’t rub off.” 

“Did it lock as if he’d tried to rub 
it off?" 

“Looked as if he’d washed it a little 
and it would’nt come.” 

“Just common biack dirt?’ 

“Yes, kind of eam kind that 

' gits in and sta 
fortpes. ss reflected that a sign of this 
nature might and m not prove im- 
=. ba Na en fur- 
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ther developments. One deduction 
was presented to his mind—the mam 
had doubtless observed that his hands 
were soiled and had washed them im 
the dark, since anyone with the “fine™ 
hands described by the coroner would 
be almost certain to keep them im- 
maculate; but might, in the absence ~ 
of a light, wash them half clean only. 
He was not disposed to attach a 
very great importance to the matter, 
however, and only paused for a moe 
ment to recall a number of the va- 
rious “dirts” that resist an effort te 
remove them—printers’ ink, acid 
stains, axle grease, and greasy soot. - 
“What did you discover about the 
dead man’s relatives? The nephew 
who came to claim the body?” 
“Never saw him,” said the coroner. 
“I couldn't lang around the corpse 
all day. ['m the busiest man in 
Branchville—and I had to go down te 


New York the day he come,” 

“Did you take possession of. any 
property that deecased might have 
had at his room in Hickwood?” 

“Sure,” said Pike. “Half a dozen 
collars, and some socks, a few old 
letters, and a box almost full of 
cigars.” 


“If these things are here in your of- 
fice.” said Garrison, rising, “ I should 
like to look them over.” 

“You bet; I can put my hand on 
anything in my business in a minute,” 
boasted Mr Pike. 

The dead man's possessions were 
few, indeed. The three cigars which 
his pocket had disgorged were lying 
near a little pile of money. Garrison 
noted at once that the labels on twe 


were counterparts of the one on the 
broken cigar now reposing in his 
pocket. He opened the box beneath 
his hand. The cigars inside were alt 
precisely like the others. Five only 
had ever been removed, of which four 
were accounted for already. The 
other had doubtless been smoked. 
A Startling Discovery 

On the even row of dark browr 
weeds lay a card, on which, written 
in pencil, were the words: 


A BIRTIDAY GREETING—WITH Love. 

Garrison let fall the lid and glanced 
with fading interest at the few insig- 
nificant papers and other trifles which 


the drawer contained. He had practi- 
cally made up his mind that John 
Hardy had died, as the coroner had 
found, of heart disease, or apoplexy. 
even in the act of lighting up te 
smoke. 

He questioned the man further, 
made up his mind to visit Charles 
Scott and Mrs Wilson, in Hickwood, 


and was presently out upon the road. 

Garrison walked along the road to 
Hickwood out of sheer love of being 
in the open, and also the better te 
think. Unfortunately for the case in 
hand, however, his thoughts wan- 
dered truantly back to New York and 
the mystery about the girl masquerad- 
ing to the world as his wife. His 
meditations were decidedly mixed. He 
thought of Dorothy always with a 
thrill of strong emotions, despite the 
half-formed suspicions which had 
crossed his mind at least a dozen 
times. 

Her jewels were still in his pocket 
—a burden she had apparently found 
too heavy to carry. How he wished 
he might accept her confidence in him 
freely, unreservedly—with the thrill 
it could bring to his heart! The dis- 
tance to Hickwood seemed to slip 
away beneath his feét. He arrived in 
the hamlet far too soon, for the day 
had charmed bright dreams into be- 


ing, and business seemed wholly out 
of place. 
Garrison inquired his way to the 


home of his man—the inventor. Scott, 
whom he found-at a workshop, back 
of his home, was a thin, stooped fig- 
ure, gray as a wolf, wrinkled as a 
prune, and stained about the mouth 
by tobacco. His eyes, beneath their 
overhanging brows of gray, were sin- 
gularly sharp and brilliant. 

“How do you do, Mr Scott?” said 
the detective, who had determined to 
pose as an upper-air enthusiast. “Tf 
was stopping in Branchville for @ 
day or two, and heard of your fame 
as a fellow inventor. I've been inter 
ested in aeroplanes and dirigible bal- 
loons so long that I thought I'd give 
myself the pleasure of a call” 

“Um!” said Scott, closing the door 
of his shop behind him, as if to guard ~ 
a precious secret. “What did you say 
is your name?”’ 

Garrison informed him duly. 

“T haven't yet made myself fa-~ 
mous as a navigator of the air, but — 
we all have our hopes.” 

“You'll never be able to steer a 
balloon,” said Scott; with a touch of 
asperity. “I can teli you that.” we ee 

“T begin to believe you're right,” 
assented Garrison artfully, “It's a 
mighty oe. ee 


business, any way you —< i at 
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; Looking Forward 
ALDIS DUNBAR 
picters don’t mean. much to me, 


oldertn’ orhelr fancywork, 
exelets an’ the rest. 

ngham pinafore 
© Marthy as to wear 
she sits cuttin’ carpet rags, 
’ lets me help to tear! 


Tonight I drove 3: nail for it 
ere never r 
ever driven—just behind 
cottage kitchen 1 

6s why I whistle as I tramp 
ro all the drivin’ storm 
y, sewin’ carpet 

._ To keep that cottage warm 


Christmas Giving 

‘To give or not to give, and to whom 
a. give? The answer would seem so 
simple one wonders that it causes so 
discussion. Surely there is but 
‘answer. Give only as you can af- 
and to those you love, also re- 
ber the poor and needy, Sy 
may have no special claim on 


ete always have been and prob- 
always will be those who give 
they. can ill afford it, and to 
. they care little for, simply be- 
@ause they have been the recipient of 
g from them. It was to stop this 
that most worthy society whose 
are known asS PUGS was 
. But it is well to notice that 
| the society for the Prevention of 
Giving, not to prevent giving. 
the other hand many sincerely 
e in giving presents. But 
don't t they miss a great deal of the 
joy of this world? Surely it is as true 
~ now as it was 2000 years ago that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 
I remember a dear old German 
~ woman whom I knew long ago arid 
a fund of homely wis- 
Once saying to me, ‘Vell, vell, it 
that dem loves as hard who 
ne, nottings, but somevays I 
feel that dose who love only so 
as it don’t affect dere pocketbooks, 
oot know de real meanings of de 
But maype I vas wrong dere.” 


THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR. 


Holiday Candies 

MARY MASON WRIGHT 
ry member of the family will 
having a box of homemade 
es all. their own; even grand- 
will enjoy a box of .pepper- 
innamon drops, singer 
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NNAMON Dkorps—Place in'a sauce- 
One cupful of brown sugar, one- 
cupful of corn syrup, one. table- 
ante of butter, two tablespoonfuls 

und. cinnamon, and one-half 

of water. Boil until it forms 

da ball. when dropped in cold 
Pour into buttered pans, or 
the drops, drop from a spoon 
e Or paper. Cinna- 


@ platter, ‘and when Moartly cool 
until creamy, then form into balls, 
on buttered paper and let cool. 
can be dipped into chocolate 
liked. 
‘PEPPERMINT CREAMS—Place in a 
cepan two cupfuls of granulated 
uga iF one-half cupful of water, and 
irth teaspoonful of cream of tar- 
Boil without stirring until the 
forms a firm ball when tested 
cold water. Just after removing 
m the fire flavor with peppermint. 
out on a platter and stir until 
ite and creamy. p from a 
mn on to greased paper or plate, or 
into balls. Part of this cream 
i be colored pink with fruit color- 
, and is'nice also dipped into 
pd sweet chocolate, 


c TE CHIPS—Place in a sauce- 
one cupful of brown sugar, one 
ful of light colored Orleans mo- 
and oné. tablespoonful of but- 
* peor Meo until 4t : ins a thread or 
nen. dropped into 
Poe. *from the fire 
witha vane teaapoontul of 
nid n_ ‘sheets, 
fare ey pani knife or a pair of 
‘nto one. or two-inch 
n cold “ip. in... melted 
e flavored with ‘vanilla. These 
er the chocolate -chips 
at- the ‘store and cost much 


; ‘Pusseave Fupar—Place in a 


OOO | 
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pear preserves and one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Pour this mixture over the 
stifly beaten whites of two eggs and 
pour into a plate or pan; and when 
cool mark off into squares. This is 
delicious and new. 


MAPLE NvuT DELIGHT—Place in a 
saucepan. one cupful of maple sugar, 
one cupful light brown sugar and one- 
half cupful of water and a pinch 
cream of tartar. Boil-to the hard ball 
stage; then stir in one cupful of 
chopped nut meats and one teaspoons 
ful of vanilla, although this latter can 
be omitted. Pour this mixture over 
the stifly beaten whites of two eggs 
and beat up until light and foamy. 
Drop from a teaspoon onto parafiin 
paper, and press a half nut meat on 
top of each while the candy is still 
soft. 


RAISIN CARAMELS—Place in a 
saucepan two cupfuls of light brown 
sugar, one cupful of corn syrup, one- 
half cupful of milk, one tablespoonful 
of butter. Bring to a boiling point, 
then add one cupful of finely chopped 
raisins that have been seeded, Boil 
until it makes a firm bali when 
dropped into cold water. Remove from 
fire and add one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Pour into a greased pan, and 
mark off into squares. 


BUTTER ScOTCH—Place in a saucepan 
one cupful of granulated sugar, one- 
half cupful of maple sugar, one-half 
cupful of butter, one-half cupful 
of water and one tablespoonful of 
vinegar. Cook to the hard ball stage, 
then remove from fire and add a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and a pinch of soda. 
Pour into a greased pan, and mark off 
into squares. ‘*Yrap in waxed paper. 


PRALINES—Place in a saucepan two 
cupfuls of granulated sugar, one-half 
cupful of cream and one-half cupful of 
honey. Boil to the soft ball stage, and 
then add one cup of chopped nut 
meats, Stir until creamy, then drop 
from a spoon on waxed or greased 
paper. 

CHRISTMAS CREAMS—Place in a 
saucepan two cupfuls of sugar, one- 
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The Cheerful Woman of the House 


CHARLOTTE MARSHALL 

I wonder if you are bright and 
cheerful when your husband comes in, 
tired from his work, to supper in the 
evening, or do you relate to. him the 
tiresome washing, ironing, baking or 
brewing you have done and heap more 
fatigue on the good man until he is 
giad when the meal is over and he 
can go to another room to find solace 
in- his pipe and paper—perhaps the 
only comforts of what’ could be a 
most comfortable home? Of course 
many days you are working hard and 
you féel oftentimes very weary; did 
you ever try for “rest cure” just a 
good bath, a fresh dress and a pleas- 
ant thought, so that the smile must 
come? 

The habit grows on one—this dread- 
ful whining and narrating every de- 
tail of the work that probably began 
in the early morning and does not end 
until the supper dishes are put away. 


But a cheerful, sunny face! It is like 
many sunbeams, and every one re- 
flects your brightness. If you look 


funereal and pull your hair straight 
back, then further add to your som- 
ber visage by wearing the severest 
and ugliest dress that can be made, 
are you keeping your husband’s love? 

If your husband is sure of a bright 
smile and pleasant. word, if the chil- 
dren can always count on your sym- 
pathy in their work and play, then, 
truly, you are not only the wife, 
mother, manager and housekeeper, 
you are also the heart and soul of the 
home. 

There are fine, worthy men doing 
their level best to make the living and 
give many comforts to tNeir family, 
but however high-principled. and noble 
a lord of creation, 

“A man’s a man for a’ that,” 
and needs a very sweet and tactful 
wife if he is to stay in love with her. 
“Man’s love is of his life a thing apart, 

*Tis woman’s whole existence.” 

A store may -be near and the hus- 
band of the fretful wife would rather 

















A Cold Morning 


half cup of water and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, Boil to a 
soft ball stage. Remove from fire and 
add one teaspoonful of orange flavor 
and one-half cupful of chopped can- 
died orange peel. Stir until..creamy. 
Drop from .a ‘spoon onto paraffin 
paper. Cyt out of candied orange peel 
tiny stars. and press one into top of 
each cream. 

CreaM Nut FupGE—Place ina sauce- 
pan two cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
one cup of milk and one. tablespoon- 
ful of butter. Boil urttil a soft ball can 
be’. forméd when dropped into cold 
Water; then remove from fire and add 
one cupful of chapped nut meats and 
one teaspoonful of vanilla. Stir until 
ereéamy and smooth: Pour into a pan, 
and mark. off-into squares. 

GINGER CREAMS—Place in a saute- 
pan two cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
one-fourth cup corn syrup, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar and 
one-half cupful of water. -Boil to the 
soft ball stage. Pour onto a platter 
and cover: with candied ginger cut in- 
te aaron and a half teaspoonful of 

ork coe until creamy a 
it out into sheets and 


2 Soke 


in West Virgima 


be there to spend his evenings than 
in a home made dismal by the nearly 
habitual absence of a sunny laugh and 
Smile. I have neighbors quite near 
that are delightful; the family consists 
of an old lady, three middle-aged 
daughters and a son; it does not mat- 
ter what time you go there you are 
welcomed with a spontaneity that is 
@, real pleasure. They are bright, 
wholesome, busy people. If you had 
the blus you would be cured by a call 
atethis home; they have the real fam- 
ily spirit, and I am sure they love 
their neighbor as themselves. ‘There 
are other neighbors hear, the wife’s 
mouth droops because it never curves 
upward in a smile; so much scolding, 
so much fault-finding that the boys 
left home very young and the girls are 
developing into scolds, too. 

What is more delightful to witness 
than the fine courtesy of a very old 
man to the wife who has heen his 
companion so many years? If she 
had been cross, peevish, fretful-in her 
young married life, do you believe he 
would. now. be so.tender and loving 
towards- her?.. He 
long years of hard work so 

Soret. and’ 


unselfish 
bent her quiet strengei 





-again, and, 


remembers her .-_ 








in times of bitter sorrow and her ful! 
joy of living in happier days. 

I find it a good idea to conscien- 
tiously hink over my “shortcomings” 
towards my family. Sometimes. in 
quiet moment I realize a-word too 
hastily spoken and a sigh that was 
most unnecessary—this helps me re- 
member -not to let it happen soon 
“lastly,” as the old-time 
preacher used to say, happiness and 
cheerfulness are great beautifiers. 


An Unexpected Call 

“T’ll have to go to the village this 
morning, M 

“Well, I’m just going to leave all 
my work and go with you if you are 
coming right back.” 

“IT am, but I thought you expected 
Eleanor this afternoon. 

“Yes, I do, but I have been working 
so hard lately, and I feel so nervous 
and tired, that I think it will add 
more to the pleasure of her visit if I 
get a bit of a change this morning, 
than if I stayed at home to put the 
house in order. I'll have to leave my 
dishes, but I shall have time to do 
them before she comes this afternoon. 
The house is fairly clean.” 

“All right. Get the children ready 
as quickly as you can as I want to get 
started.” 

So I. hurried to get ready and left 
the rest to Providence, Eleanor would 
understand, and my overstrained 
nerves sadly needed a few hours of 
change. It was harvest time with 
several hired men to cook for, in addi- 
tion to the usual tasks of housekeep- 
ing and caring for three small chil- 
dren, As usual, our errands took 
longer than we had expected, and it 
was almost noon when we returned, 
and I had to hurry to get diner. 

After that breakfast and dinner 
dishes claimed my attention, and car- 
ing for baby and making beds kept 
me busy until mid-afternoon, so I 
uttterly forgot the packages, papers 
and string which I had strewed about 
the sitting room on my return in the 
forenoon, Then I saw my guest com- 
ing, and with her her sister-in-law 
and the children and her aunt, a most 
particular housekeeper. To my dis- 
may all were getting out. Eleanor 
and Hazel and the children came in 
while Aunt Ellen went to the barn to 
tie her horse. 

“Oh, girls,” I said, “isn’t this the 
most awful confusion?” 

Hazel cut me short. “Quick, Mary, 
put that parcel in the cupboard, and 
Eleanor pick up those papers and 
strings, Lay those rompers on the 
sewing machine and straighten the 
pillows.” 

Her quick eyes took in all those aw- 
ful details of .irface confusion, and 
under her skillful directions we had 
an orderly looking room by the time 
Aunt Bllen rezched the house, and 
when she entered, Hazel was making 
a remark on the growth of the chil- 
dren. 

Her quick eyes and quick wits had 
saved my reputation as a housekeeper, 
where I, slower, would have thought 
the time too short to do anything. On 
the way home Aunt Ellen remarked 
that it was “wonderful how Mary 
could keep things in order with those 
three babies, She didn’t see how she 
did it.” 

This experience seemed very funny 
to me, but dear sister housekeepers, 
it taught me one of the most impor- 
tant things I have learned in the six 
years I have been keeping house. 
Where some things must be neglected, 
your reputation as a housekepeer will 
be better, and your family more com- 
fortable if your ideal is “order and 
neatness,” rather than “neatness and 
order.” An occasional sweeping and 
dusting and constant putting in order 
is more satisfactory than constant 
cleaning and occasional orderliness. 
This is, of course, when you can’t 
have order and cleanliness in equal 
quantities, 








More Grades in County Schools 
MARY W. PORTER 
The problem suggested by “A 


issue for November 
15 is a hard one. How can we par- 
ents in the rural districts keep our 
children at home and yet give them 
high school training? There is a 
small town in the foothills of © the 
White mountains that is working on 
the solution of the problem. The 
town has in its two schools forty 
scholars, fifteen in one and twenty- 
five in other. 
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’ er 
ay to the attention of the 
of this particular town that so 


tuitions. This sum, the school 

ought, would go quite a way 

toward: paying for another teacher. 
Then ~:- subscriptions were 


from parents of the children who 
wanted the advaneed work and from 
other public-spirited citizens. The re- 
spense Was generous enough to war- 
rant the school authorities in open- 
ing a school for first year high school 
work in the larger of the two districts 
where fortunately there was a two- 
room schoolhouse. Eleven boys and 
girls enrolied. Four have dropped out 
for One reason or another. The seven 
remaining are doing excellent work 
under a good teacher. 

The upper grades of the regular 
schoel have drawing lessons with the 
high. school. In the afternoons the 
high school teacher works with the 
primary grades after her regular pu- 
pils have gone for the day. In this 
way she relieves the other teacher 
who has too many grades. 

What has been done in a town of 
three -hundred and fifty inhabitants 
ean probably be done in other places, 
provided that there are boys and girls 
who' Want high school work, that the 
school board is progressive and has 
good :judgment, and that the parents 
and other voters realize. that good 
schools make for good citizenship. 


To Tighten Clotheslines 








To obviate the nuisance of a sagging 
clothesline, 
with, will 


the device shown here- 


be found very useful. . Its 








“c lothesline Tightener 


working parts consist of a pulley, a, 
screwed near the top of one of the 
clothesline poles, and a reel, }, that 
passes through the post lower down 
and terminates in a handle. The peg, 
¢,.is inserted in a hole in theh part to 
prevent the handle from turning back. 
Another hole above the reel serves the 
Same purpose when the line is a little 
less taut. When the clothes are being 
hung up the line may be slackened to 
facilitate applying the clothespins. 
After being loaded the windlass or 
reel_may be tightened a few turns so 
as to prevent large clothes, such as 
sheets and tablecloths, from draging 
on the ground. 


My Clinging Vine Ideas 
BACHELOR NED 

Well, it’s sartin sure this clinging 
vine bizness has woke up the wimmin 
immensely. Times has changed, 
there’s no use disputin’ it. I can rec- 
oliect when wimmin used to be sort 
er meek and quiet and not make such 
@ tarnal fuss over clingin’. Now it’s 
the man that has to do the clingin’. 
He has to cling'to everything from 
his hat and necktie to his pocketbook. 
Wimmin used to occasionally wear the 
pants, but nowadays they wear the 
whole durned outfit. I can’t say I 
like it, but there’s exceptions. 

I know two wimmin who run farms. 
One of them has a husband, and he is 
a happy man and don’t look hen- 
pecked, either. He works in his office 
and she runs the farm. But let me 
tell you what I think about it. ‘Those 
wimmin may have had a little more 
substantial brains than wimmin aver- 
age, but that’s not all, they have good 
health and strength enuff so they can 
do that work and have time to look 
after little things that make home 
happy. They keep their houses tidy, 
read and go in society to keep from 
gittin’ narrow-minded, but, as I say, 
them two are exceptions in my bache- 
lor experiences. There’s more wim- 
min who run things that try to do so 
much they wear their nerves plumb 
out and go snarling around like mad 
dogs and neglect the things the Lord 
ment *em to do, and their lives are 
failures, They let their front teeth 
rot out and twist their hair in a little 
pug on top of their heads and their 
husbands git sick of their bossing 
around and start out looking for a 
“clinging vine.” Now I don’t want to 
be too hard on the wimmin, but they 

‘Sartiniy have changed since I -was 
young. They don’t seem to have the 
pent in their hearts for one an- 











ely to be calied upon ‘to pay” 
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overy little thing they - 
eiier wWieintn: and” 08d | 


about. 

every little mean thing they can think 
of. They seem to think the Lord, 
who knows when the sparrows fall, 
won't notice them when they break 
two commandments at once (one com- 
mandment and the Golden Rule). 
When I meet a woman who is a trues 
friend to other wimmin and don’t 
laugh over their misfortunes or try to 
injure them I look up to her as I 
would to an angel, and don’t care a 
rap whether she js a clingin vine or 
not. . 

Now I'm hoping the wimmin will 
let me.know just what they think of it. 


Toothsome Christmas Viands 
GEORGE TORBEY DRENNAN 

The. wise and provident housewife 
knows the convenience of a well filled 
pantry in readiness for the holidays. 
Christmas weather is cold and brac- 
ing; cookery of almost of all kinds will! 
keep in a perfect state of. preservation 









through the holiday week. 


BaKeD Ham—Be governed by the 
eye rather than by weight in selecting 
a ham to be boiled whole.: From me- 
dium to small is best. Soak the ham 
overnight, Have the fresh water hot, 
but not boiling, in a vessel deep 
enough to cover the whole ham, Boil 
slowly for two or three hours, accord- 
ing to size. My test is to lay the ham 
o na large dish and pierce it with the 
steel ef my carving set, It is done 
when by tolerably hard pressure the 
steel goes down to the bone. (Of 
course the skin-has been taken off.) 
Then the bottomand sides of the ham 
are nicely trimmed off, and the holes 
with the steel are’ made all over the 
upper side. Into every hole a dressing 
of bread crumbs, mustard, pepper, 
salt, butter and an egg is pressed, 
down to the bone and even with the 
top. The dressing is the same as tur- 
key dressing, except that no onions 
are used to season with, but mustard 
is freely used as an ingredient. Now 
glaze the whole ham over with white 
of egg and thickly cover with bread 
crumbs. I use pieces of bread the size 
of the end of the finger liberally with 
the finer crumbs. Wet the large 
crumbs with cream, and set the ham 
in a moderate oven till the bread 
crumbs are dry and crusty. The cream 
prevents the crumbs browning _ too 
fast. When serving, slice the ham 
thinly. The dressing with the crisp 
brown bread crumbs makes it de- 
licious. 

SANTA CLAUS CAKE—Any good cake 
batter will answer. Bake in a square 
pan not more than two inches deep. 
When cold, slice the cake evenly in 
tWo-ifich slices: Ice all over and stack 
up in log-cabin fashion. Lay the slices 
two,at the bottom,- then crosswise, 
with projecting ends. Follow this plan 
till there are five slices on each side, 
the crossed ends: projecting. Frost 
thickly with grated cocoanut. Fill the 
open square with candy hearts, dogs 
and birds, with a white or pink candy 
angel on top in the very center. This 
cake is designed espécially. for the_lit- 
tie folks, but is good eating for young 
and old: 

SURPRISE CAKES FOR CHILDREN—Cut 
any,-kind of cake you’ Have on hand 
into.little squares,- Lay. some kind of 
sweetmeat on each and ‘cover. with a 
spoonful of meringue. Make the me- 
ringue stiff with sugar so it will be 
dry and not sticky whén dried'in the 
oven. A-piece of ginger or pear pre- 
serve, seeded raisins, blanched — al- 
monds, marmaladé, jam or jelly may 
be used, but the best sweetmeat to use 
is one that will not be sticky nor in- 
clined to run, Dry the meringue in an 
oven barely warm. 


An Easy Way Out of It 


MES J. W. WHEELER 

The. present custom of “clubbing” 
which enabled a subscriber of one 
paper or magazine to get other publi- 
cations at greatly reduced prices for 
herself or friends is an excellent way 
by which the Christmas gift problem 
may be solved with small expense and 
with almost no effort or timg spent. 
A half hour with the clubbing list 
which every paper or magazine pub- 
lishes, or which they will furnish up- 
on application, and @ single letter en- 
closing check or money order and the 
question is settled. You can enjoy the 
holidays without worry, without strain- 
ing your eyesight over certain crea- 
tions which too often are regrétfully 
laid aside as too dainty for ordinary 
use, and with the comfortable feeling 
that you have perhaps selected the 
very thing most needed, but at the 
same time the one thing the friend 
would not or could not indulge in. 
Marty publishers have a neatly pririt- 
ed form which announces to the re- 
cipient that “Your name has been 
entered upon our list fora year’s sub- 
scription, etc,” The gift in weekly or 
monthly installments is sure to be ‘a 
pleasant reminder of your friendship. 
In this age of. atizing ‘there are 
‘ema ages ‘and: tastes. 
vine p= reg one’ wey 











from business, 
religious or 
‘ural. ver the 
ed in_ "Possibly he has a hobby of some 
variety, and you will certainly warm | 
‘the cockles of ‘his heart-if you should 
select the leading journal 
same, whether it is bees, 
motoring, or what not. 
Women have an evén greater list to 
choose from, 
journals; peculiarly adapted to brides, 







fashion magazines, o. 1 culture, zine. With néw' patterns to pick ont 
physical~ culture, child culture, she will be able to pass the time more 
all of the absorbing interests besides happily, 

the purety literary journals are rep- There were never so many fine, 


resented. An appropriate selection for 
grandpa, if he does not take it already, 


is the weekly journal from the old time, some of them as low as fifty 
home town which keeps him in toweh cents a year. With their different de- 
with the friends of his youth, the par- partments, boy scouts, camp girls 
ticular journal of his demonination, fishing, photo;;raphy, puzzle pages, 
and a good illustrated weekly. [If he contests, etc, they: provide an abun- 
likewise grandma, is inclined to be dance of intersting reading.. Children 
gloomy don’t forget a good - story brought up in this way do not usually 


paper, by which. I mean a good one, 
funny paper, 
for this 


also a 
laugh over, 


trade, agricul- 
“seientific journals, 
is. most interest-. 


The 
prepered, 
rhanner, 

the public schools, 


small folks’ are 
and in 
for the studies they 


upon the 
small fruits, 


the domestic 


science 


clean periodicals devoted 


tainment 
always a paying investment, 


to 
than 


something 
is better 


arly 
and the illustrated, éducational 
nals which teachers. find so hel 
the schoolroom are best for this 
unconse 


a most actigutaet: 


if. gradma is con- 
fined. to her chair she will surely ap- 
preciate having’ a needlework niaga- 


to 
people and juve:iles.as at the present 


form the habii of going out for enter- 
Money spent in this way is 
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No rival of 
its flavor RARE. 

With IT no other 
Can compare 


The Most Delicious 
Coffee You Ever 
Tasted! 
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Vhy not save money on CTORY stove Y PRI 


h ices—send for the Kalamazoo Catalog andt: over 
the a —.. Styles—latest improvements—highest qu 


Cash or Easy Payments— 





$100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee 


Don’t think 
catalog No. 100. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


the same day arrives. 


our book, Write today and ask for 
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bg ay line of gg Ranges, Gas wy and Furnaces. We 
have three cata Please ask for the one you want. 


A Kalamazoo ? 
Direct to You *" 
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Save 5 to *23 


_ Factory Prices—freight Paid—One Year's Trial 


ished, ready to set up. 

you aren't satisfied we refund your money. 
Write for Catalog and Prices. 8 
Catalog shows w! 
Stoves make them fuel-savers and splendid hakors 
—why they have given satisfaction 


Goid Coin Stove Co., 
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Formerly Professor of Agriculture 
| Hampshire and the North Carolina 
Buy direct from factory | Agriculture and Ly, e— Arts, aad 
and get a betterstove for | ‘the Kansas Agricul 
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Use it one year—it fj 


For the. first time ia 
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Printed. This book applies to the everyday 
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tion of and an insight into the 


ig Free 
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Goods 


Beautiful Silk and ‘abrics Immediate examination should be given this , 
Woel F by all tenebers and others in authority, ; 
from our Factory direct to you. book may be edded at once to the Course 
ause t elpfulness, value and. 
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Oorsam t your Christ- book is | des or use schools, 
: also be found useful to farmers and general 
mas gifts be useful ones. —e ¥- beautifully printed from 


MAYFIELD WILLS, Pawtucket, 8. |' 
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by CHARLES WM. BURKETT 


and KARL P pence 
Professor of Mathematics, Ohio State University 
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Mtr Cornfield: ‘‘Good afternoon, 
Anty. Come in. 1 was just hav- 

vat Je a laugh to myself remembering 

t Tom read to me this morning 
while I finished: my washing. It 
about an old rooster leaning 


id cot a tree, saying to him- 
an egg yeste ay and a 
er tomorrow.” I re- 


eb og 
i member that’s just about as hope- 
~ less as 1 used to feel before you 
_ ‘told me about Fels-Naptha Soap— 
~. but I'ma different woman now!’’ 





“aa 


» 


: - Youcando your 
work easily and 
pleasantly withthe 
help of Fels-Nap- 
I tha Soap. You can 
have time for rest 


] eeeasure, 


| Fels-Naptha 
-}makes dirt disap- 
pear, takes out all 
inds of. stains, even 
‘stubborn blood stains. 
For your weekly wash 
put clothes to soak 
vith Fels-Naptha 
‘Soap in cool or luke- 
warm water for 30 
| minutes; then rub 
them lightly, rinse and 
they will be hanging 
on the line in less than 





Fels & Co., Philadelphia. — 





and strength for. 
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Carrie’s Queer Christmas 
N. F. MILBURN 
T WON'T 

Christmas without a 

Christmas tree, of hol- 

ly wreaths, or snow on 

the ground, and worst 
of all, without grand- 
ma and the cousins,” 

Carrie sobbed softly. 

“Never mind, dear,” 
soothed her mother patiently. ““Grand- 
ma has promised to send a box of 
Christmas goodies, and we will try to 
have a happy Christmas day. It will 
be-strange to have warm weather at 
Christmas time, and you will enjoy 
telling about it when we are back 
again in Indiana.’ 

Carrie seated herself on a camp 
stool in the open doorway and looked 
about her, thinking how very, very 
different it was from her home in 
Beechwood. Her father had been ill 
with lung trouble and his doctor had 
advised him to spend a winter in the 
South, so just a month béfore this Mr 
Duncan with his wife, daughter Carrie 
who- was nine years old, and littie 
Benjy, a. baby of two pears, had come 
te a small town in southern Arizona. 
A tiny house of two rooms had been 
buil@for them by a friend and was all 
ready for them when they arrived. 
Carrie was amused to find that it was 
called a “shack.” 

Carrie enjoyed the-long railroad 
journey and the excitement of un- 
packing and arranging the furniture 
they brought with them, but now the 
novelty had worn off and she was be- 
ginning to be homesick and miss her 
playmates back in -Beechwood. . The 
little shack stood on a great, level 
plain which stretched away-on the 
west to some distant mountains. The 
barren waste’ had: some scattering 
patches of coarse grass, and was 
broken here and there by a clump of 
mesquite trees, or a strange looking, 
queerly shaped giant cactus, or a 
thicket of gray-colored sagebushes, 

On the other side one could see the 
little frontier town, which began with 
several wooden shacks like their 
home, then a. cluster of adobe huts 
where some Mexicans lived, and then 
the business portion of the town with 
a few well-built residences and stores. 
No wonder the children missed the 
green trees and the shaded lawn of 
their Indiana home! A big, sprawling 
cactus bush by the front door was the 
only growing thing near their shack. 
Carrie heard her mother sigh sadly as 
she busied herself. with the evening 
meal, and the little girl at once 
thought: ‘‘Mamma misses grandma, 
too, and she has to do all the cook- 
ing and dish-washing, and has to work 
very hard,”’ and springing up she ran 
to her mother, saying tenderly: “I’m 
sorry I complained, mamma. I ought 
to be happy here with you and. papa 
and little brother.” 

Mrs Duncan’s face brightened. “I 
know you will like it better after we 
make more friends, Carrie, There are 
a great many people who come here for 
the winter, and we may find someone 
we know. When you start to school 
after Christmas, you will be busy and 
have your schoolmates to play with 
you.”’ Looking at the clock, she added: 
“It is time to go for the mail. Suppose 
you ask your father to take you to 
that funny little store on Main street 
to. buy some. picture postals.”’ 

“Oh, yes! I’ve been wanting to send 
some pictures of Indians to Minnie and 





Mabel, and I'll write to them about 
our cute little shack,’ agreed Carrie 
happily. 


As Carrie and her father walked 
along the sunny, dusty street they 
passed a group of Indians, who were 
squatting on the sidewalk, each 
wrapped in a red and blue blanket; 
then they saw several Mexicans with 
broad-brimmed hats and jingling sil- 
ver spurs, while some rough-looking 
cowboys with guns dashed by on 
horseback. In. the odd little store 
Carrie enjoyed looking at the great 
piles of Indian baskets, the gay blan- 
kets hung on the walls, cases full of 


Mexican embroidered linen, and 
strings of beads, and other curious 
things. 


The few days before Christmas were 
spent by Carrie in writing her postals, 
which was a task for such a little girl, 
and in hemming a couple of dusting 
cloths for her mother, and making a 
penwiper for her father out of some 
bits of bright-colored flannel. 

On Christmas morning Carrie was 
awakened by hearing her mother say: 
“Merry Chiistmas, Carrie! Merry 
Christmas, Benjy!” Both children 
sprang up quickly and Carrie began 
to dress herself. 

“Hurry up, Carrie, come see your 
Christmas tree!’’ called her father. 

Carrie wondered much. Why,it was 








not possible to have a Christmas tree 


in that barren country! What could 
her father mean? 
Her mother led her to the door and 


seem lke *Carrie began to laugh merrily. 


{To Be Concluded.] 


Tumbling and Climbing Toys 
J. G. ALLSHOUSE 


Fig 1 shows a novel sort of top that 
any boy or girl can easily make from 
the description, and it is just the gift 
to. give to some boy or girl near your 
own age or younger than yourself. 

Sew a stiff white cuff into a cylinder 
just large enough for a two-inch glass 
marble to slip through easily. Cut 
two four-inch circular pieces of gay- 
colored stuff. Gather the edges of these 
on either end of the cuff, slipping the 
marble inside. At one end tie a nar- 
row ribbon around the cuff where the 
stuff-is gathered on, Leave a bow and 
ends, making a nice tam-o’-shanter 
cap. The other circle added to the cuff 
makes the body of the toy, which you 
can call “Tumbling Tom.” Now cut 
out of the same bright stuff a little 
coat, making it wide enough to reach 
nearly around the cuff, as illustrated. 
Use some stuff of a different color for 
the waistcoat. Sew the coat and 
waistcoat on to the cuff, letting the 
neck of the coat come about half-way 
up the cuff. To the lower part of. the 
body sew a pair of legs made out of 
the same gay cloth, and to the jacket 
sew a pair of arms. Cut hands and 
feet out of an old glove and sew them 
on where they should go. Draw a 
funny, laughing face on the cuff or 
paint it on with water colors, and.the 
toy is ready to tumble. 

Set the “Tumbling Tom” to tumbling 
on any sloping surface, as in Fig 2, 
and if properly made it will go heels 
over head and head over knees until 
it reaches a level... A variety of tumb- 
ling toys may be made on the same 
principle. In making; be sure that the 
weight at either end is about equal, as 
if topheavy they will not tumble. A 
race with these toys to see which will 
get to the bottom of the slope first is 
great fun. 


Making a Teddy Bear 


To make a Teddy-bear which will 
climb a string or cord is an easy mat- 
ter by following closely the descrip- 
tion and diagrams. Out of heavy card- 
board or cigar-box wood, cut two arms 
the shape of Fig 3. Bore three holes 
at the places marked A B and C large 
enough for ordinary brass paper fas- 








Homemade Toys 


teflers to go through. Make a small 
notch in top of arms a little way from 
the wrist. Next cut out two legs, as 
in Fig 4, bore the holes D E and FP, 
and ake a notch just opposite the 
hole EB: .The. body,. Fig 5, is cut out 
next and the arms and legs put in 
their correct position, as shown in Fig 
6, and heles A B and D bored to 
match, 

The arms are secured permanently 
to the body by means of paper fas- 
teners or a bit of wire, which should 
be given a’sharp rap with a hammer 
to make them hold securely. The legs 
are made to work loosely around the 
center D. A round washer of .card- 
board or tin should be put on both 
sides, as shown at D, in Fig 5, the 
paper fastener to pass through first a 
washer, a leg, the body, the other leg 
and the other washer, when the ends 
of the fastener can be spread and bent 
over but not made too tight. Work the 
legs back and forth to make them slip 
easily at D. 

Two small pegs, which can be made 
out of small lead pencils or shaped 


“the card 
you have cut the body of the bear. 


-paws to take a nice hold. 


d or wood out of which 


They can be glued in position or 
fastened by driving small nails or pins 
through at E and F. 

Next take a small piece of wash 
leather or cloth, about the size of your 
thumb nail, and double it over; then 
putting it between the paws at C push 
@ paper fastener through but do not 
elinch it yet. 

An elastic band, the size of which 
must be determined by the size you 
make the bear, is put over the arms 
and under the legs in the “notches” 
referred to. Now procure some string 
which, like the elastic band, must de- 
pend upon. its strength upon the size 
of your bear. The Japanese, in all 
probability the inventors of this toy, 
use very soft and loosely woven twine 
or cord, which causes the hands or 
Pass one 
end of the string over the peg F and 
under the peg EB, as you can see by the 
dotted lines in Fig 7, then pass it be- 
tween the folded piece of wash leather 
between the paws at C, and now 
tighten up the paper fastener here. 

The bear is now all ready to climb, 
as shown in Fig 7. You may paint 
him, glue some kind of fur on his 
back, or treat him as your taste may 
prefer. Some hang a small bell 
around his neck which tinkles as he 
climbs the rope. Tie one end of the 
string to a nail near the ceiling on 
the wall and pull and relax the string, 
and if the model has been made prop- 
erly, it will climb to the top ready to 
bé pulled back again for another trip. 
A little practice may be necessary; the 
string must not be pulled with sudden 
jerks, but gently, allowing the elastic 
band to pull the legs up while you 
still hold the string. The elastic may 
be too strong or the paper fastener 
too tight at the paws at C, all of which 
may need to be adjusted, perhaps, be- 
fore it will work just right. 

If you do not wish to go to so much 
trouble a fairly good. model can be 
made by -making the arms and body 
in one piece, the legs being separate, 
and making a slit in the paws for the 
string to pass through. Also the pegs 
at E and F may be omitted, and the 
strings instead of passing between the 
limbs may be passed over the instep 
of the foot, as is shown in Fig 6 by 
the dotted and the full lines. 





From the Good Timers 


Aunt Happy has received a great 
many letters from Good Timers all 
over the country, and enjoyed read- 
ing every single one of them. The 
following are some of the best ones, 
which everyone may read and enjoy. 
Annette M. Twilley of Maryland sends 
in some very clear directions for 
games. one of which is Shadow Buff. 
A large white sheet is hung securely 
on one side of the room, and on a 
table some distance behind a very 
bright lamp must be placed, other 
Hghts being extinguished. One of the 
party takes a seat on a low stool be- 
tween the lamp and the sheet, but 
nearer the latter than the former. 
One after another the company pass 
behind him, their shadows fall on the 
sheet as they pass, and the person 
sitting down tries to guess who each 
one is. The players are allowed to 
disguise themselves to a slight ex- 
tent, and gestures of any kind may 
be practiced. 

Dear Aunt Happy: It is a long time 
since I have written to you, but now 
I am going to send you a game that 
I hope my Good Time friends will en- 
joy. The name of it is 


Who Is It? 


Any number of persons may play 
it. One is selected to stand or sit in 
front of the others, who have ar- 
ranged themselves in a half circle. 
The one selected sits with his back 
to the rest, then one of those in the 
half circle touches the chosen one on 
the back and al! togetheg they ask: 
“Who is it?’ The one in the center 
then turns around and tells the name 
of the one he thinks touched him. 





THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR 


Pres Wilson rightly insists that 
congress forthwith shall enact bank- 
ing and currency reforms and then 
consider farm finance. It looks 
now like the new law would be 
so framed as to guard against vicious 
evils which have caused panics, tied 
money, and even plutocracy. If so, 
the law will embody many of the prin- 
ciples laid down in the book CO- 
OPERATIVE FINANCE by Herbert 
Myrick. This book also describes the 
kind of local banking and land mort- 
gage finance needed by farmers. 

By arrangement with the author, 
we are now able to give a copy of this 
great work to any person who re- 
guests it, when paying for a subscrip- 
tion to Orange Judd AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for one year or 
longer. Read the description and of- 
fer on another page. 
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Tee os ee 


Ke one. sgn asks: “Where shall 1 


go 2." osen. one a; 
place at, some distamce, so that 
the person named is te the 


place amd back, the rest will have a 
good chance to hide. If the person. 
named did'touch the one in fhe cen- 
ter he mimst go, but if he was not the 
one. them he says to the leader: “Go 
yourselg,” and he is the one te go. 
The. last persen caught stands in 
front. as the chosen one iin the next 
game. Your loving niece, Abbie Doyle. 

Zulene Canbie of Illinois writes that 
her. club has 12 members, and they 
have had a very good time all sum- 
mer... They had a pleasant picnic, 
and meetings have started again at 
the members’ homes. 

Dear Cousins: I had a garden this 
year and enjoyed .it very much.. I 
hope ali the Good Timers had one. 
I have joined a ciub called “The Lib- 
erty Be Bird Club.” It is to try and 
protect the birds. I think it is a fine 
object, as it is the birds and flowers 
that make this earth so pleasant. 
Wishing all the Geod Timers happi- 
ness, your loving niece, Ruth Turner. 

A New Engiand Good Timer, Jus- 
tine Deolittie of Connecticut, reads 
the letters every week. She is 12 years 
old, and in the eighth grade. In win- 
ter she builds the fire in the school- 
room. 

Who Laughs? 

Have the players form a circle tak- 
ing hold of hands. Place the leader 
blindfolded in the center with a stick 
or cane in his hand. The players 
circle about him until he raps with 
his. cane when all must stop. The 
leader then points his cane at someone 
and says: “If you laugh who laughs?” 
The person indicated lifts the end of 
the came to his mouth and laughs. If 
the leader guesses his name then he 
takes his place in the center of the 
ring and ‘re lesder joins the players. 


A Husband by Proxy 

{From Page 579.] 
to ardor and assurance by a nearness 
of the triumph that he felt to be ap- 
proachinhg. “I°ll have plenty of money 
to complete i soeon—plenty—plenty— 
but it’s a long time coming, even 
now.” 

“That’s the trouble” with most of 
us,” Garrison observed, to draw his 
man. “The lack of money.” 

“Why can’t they pay it, now the 
man is dead?’ demanded Scott, as if 
he felt that everyone knew his affairs 
by heart and could understand his 
meaning. “I need the money now— 
today—this minute! It’s bad enough 
when @ man stays healthy so long, 
and Woks as if he'd last for twenty 
years. That’s bad enough without me 
having to wait and wait and wait, 
now that he’s dead and in the 
ground.” 

It was clear to Garrison the man’s 
singleness of purpose had left his 
mind impaired. He began to see how 
a ereature so bent on some wondrous 
solution -of the fying machine enigma 
could even become so obsessed in his 
mind that to murder for money, in- 
surance benefits. or anything else, 
would seem a fair means to an end. 

‘Some friend of yours has recent- 
ly died?” he asked. “You've been left 
some needed funds for your labors?” 

‘Funny kind of friendship when a 
man goes on living so long,” said the 
alert fanatic. ‘And I don't get the 
money; that’s what’s delaying me 
now.”’ 

“You're far more fortunate than 
some of us,’ said Garrison. “Some 
friend, I suppose, here in town.” 

“No, he was here two days,” an- 
swered Scott. “I saw him but little 
He died in the night, up to the vil- 
lage.”’ His sharp eyes swung on Gar- 





rison peculiar]; the moment his 
speech was concluded. 
He demanded sharply: “What's all 
this business te you?” 
“Nothing—on!y that it shows the 
world’s great inventors are not always 
neglected, after all,” answered Garri- 


son. “Some of us never enjoy such 
good fortune.’ 


“The world don't know how great 
I am,” declared the inventor, in- 
stantly off, on the hint supplied by his 
visitor. “But just the minute that in- 
surance company gives me the money, 


I'll be ready to startletheskies! I'll blot 
out the stars for ‘em! I'll show New 
York!-I know what I'm doing! And 
nothing on earth is going to step me! 


All these fool balloonists, with their 
big. silk floating cigars! Deadly cigars 
is what they 2are—deadly! You wait!” 


Garrison was staring at him fixed- 
ly, fascinated by a new idea which 
had crept upon his mind with star- 


tling abruptness His one idea was 
to get away for a vital two minutes 
by himself. 

{To Be Continued.] 





Ain’t Jest What We Orto Be 


Abner Wilcox brought some eggs 
In t’ sell an’ Fizry Beggs 


Counts ’em out an’ Abner waits 
Fer his money ’cause\he hates 
T’ give credit i he sez: 
“Good Lord keep ye, Brother Ez, 
It’s a wicked world an’ we 
Ain’t jest what we orto be.” 


An’ nex’ day, why, Ezry Beggs 
Says that h’af of Abner’s eggs 
Proves them partin’ words of his 





Jist as true as Scripter is. 




























The Orange Judd Year Book, Almanec and Atlas 
for 1914 is not only an almanac of the good 
old kind that telis about the weather, but 
an up-to-the-minute atlas, gazetteer and 
review of the world’s happenings dur- 
ing 1913. You can have a copy of this 
great annual without cost if you 











It’s 
different 
and better 
each year. 
This year’s 
book has more 
pictures, better 
maps, covers a 
greater variety of 
subjects and is also 
a little bigger. 


It’s a real encyclopedia, 
full of interesting statis- 
tics and unusual informa- 
tion about people, places 
and things. It tells about 
politics and a thousand and 
one other things that cannot be 
found elsewhere. 


It reviews’ the world’s happenings 
concisely and explains everything so 
clearly a child can understand. 


No other year book or almanac can 
compare withit. You will besurprised 
at the extent, clearness and accuracy 
of its contents. 


This book is handsomely bound in a 
stiff, cardboard cover, is printed on 
excellent quality paper, and will con- 
tain over 200 pages 6x8 inches in size. 

















Send in your 


order NOW 



























Here are a few of the subjects covered 
—It tells things that you want to know 








New Tariff Law, Income Tax Law Ex: 
plained, Oriental Immigration, House: 
hold Hints, New Amendments to the 
Constitution, Woman Suffrage, What 
New Currency Legistation Means, 
Mexico, San Francisco Exposition 19/5, 
Sporting Records, New Labor Laws and 
Wage Tables, Farm Crops in U. §., The 
Batkan War, Canada, Panama Canal, 
International Peace Pian. 


Hundreds of other new and interesting features 
that space won’t permit us to tell you about here 


HOW YOU CAN GET THIS BOOK 


Renew Your Subscription, or, if you are not a subscriber, send in your order. One 
copy of the Year Book, Almanac and Atlas is given with one year’s subscription. 
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Year Book, Almanac and Atlas ( Stiscription 


for 1914, one copy alone 





Send in your order now so as to get one before they are all gone, but remember 
that when this book 1 is taken no other present can be had except by paying for 
additional years’ subscription or 30 cents additional. 



















Will not be ready before cea 1, 1914. Orders filled as received—first come first served 











wine Orange Judd acti Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave.,New York, N.Y. 
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All over the country men are tearing 


off yuan paper, tin and galvan- 

ized roofs. Nailing on “Tightcote” 
S-T. es For only We pane STEEL 
can be rot-proof, fire-proof and rust-proof. 
It had to come, for this is the Age of Steel, 


Cheaper, Too! 


Curiously enough, Steel shingles, as we 
sell them, direct from factory to user, are 
now cheaper than wood, 

And easief put on. Instead of nailing 
one ata time, these shingles go on in big 
clusters—100 or more at once. No extras 
needed. ~No'special tools. No expert work- 
men. No painting required. Yet 
no wear-out to an Edwards Steel Roof. 


How Rust Was Done Away With 


Ordinary metal roofing rusts. Thisdoesn’t. For 
we invented a method which, applied to Open 
Hearth Steel, absolutely prevents rust from 
ting started. Called The *‘Edwards Tightcote 
Process.” It does the work like magic, as 125,000 
users are glad to somsity. a aaa oat 

e not only sell direct, pay 
Edwards Offer the freight. No such roofing bar- 
pis ever offered before. Just send Postal for Roof Book 

0.1262. Then see if you ever before saw such prices 
and such quelity. Please give size of roof, if you can. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. COMPANY 
1212-1262 Look St. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



















































After 24 Hours 
in Ice— 


Your jeweler will remove a South Bend Watch from its 
frigid resting place, and it’ll be ticking off the seconds 
with the same precision as when it went in. Will any 
watch you know stand such a test? 


~South Bend” 


You demand perfection in your 
harvester, your cream separator, 






Books by a farmer 


We employed a practical farmer to 
travel all along the Cotton Belt 
Route, in Arkansas and Texas, and 
talk with the farmers themselves; 
get pictures of their farms and their 
personal statements. Because he 
was a farmer this man knew what 
you wanted ‘to know about these 
sections, and he tells you in these 
free books (new editions). Scores of 
actual photograph pictures of the 
farms he visited. You must not miss 
seading these books if you are in- 






























or professional man than in the 
pocket of a farmer or railroad 




































your farm engine. man. And you can only get such terested in a better location. 

See that you get as good value Pa an aon = — ao me your name and address today. 
im the watch you buy. Be sure jeweler. at is why Sou ° 
that it willstand the stressof {arm Bend Watches are never sold by Better Farming REA Org Rascanpes loess 
conditions, the jarring and shak- ™ail. 1117 Pierce Bldg, St. Louis, Mo. 


ing that so quickly sends ordinary 
watches to the vepair rack. 


The South Bend Watch wi//. 


South Bend Watches are hand- 
some in appearance, too. Mod- 
ern, graceful, thin watches—the 
sort of watch you rejoice.in show- 





Bigger Harvests 













First, because it is edand ing to your friends. Ask your ~ The successful farmer who really makes 
J ° ‘ess . 
tempered before it ieaves the jewelertoshow you the new South and gets ahead is the one who Be eo ranges Be 
. nd “double-roller” movement,a thinks for himself. There is no investment that making. Alfalfa yields 4 to 
Second, because the jeweler marvel of mechanical ingenuity. : 6 crops annually. Other hay crops do pro- 






portionately as well. [t's the greatest dairy 
and livestock section of America. 
GOOD LAND, $15 an Acre Up 





'. from whom you buy it regulates 
it to suit your sonality. A 
watch keeps different time, you 


And don't forget to write for our 
booklet,“Howand Where to Select 
a Good Watch.” It’s full of watch 


will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want it. 










































»in the pocket ofamerchant pointers you ought to know. tien of . Gas i Prec, peutery apd fruits ofall kindamnahe big pees, 
men nes yen ate modern healthful. Learn the facts, ask for “Southern 
THE SOUTH BEND WATCH CO, = 122 Alvin St. South Bend, Ind. Dorks Seating on. every Wece of eal Me. The Field’ magazine and land lists. 
90) fst avestiatons his bine wil fad'das these boots M.V. Richards Landaiod.act, ROE 
every requirement. Washington, D.C. Mobile & Ohio 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, Wi. Y. GS.50.&FlaP; 





President Wilson Urges Congress 
to consider farm finance at once. His recommendations are along the lines laid down in this book, Co-operative 


Finance, written by the president of Orange Judd Company. 


It makes the whole subject perfectly plain, more interesting than any novel you ever read. Full of good-humored 
cartoons and pictures. The only book that covers the whole subject in its relations to the farmer’s needs now. 





dresses for $2 and two copies of the book, 
which may be sent to same or different 
addresses. 


The Farmer’s Prosperity 


for years to come will depend partly upon 
4 the way in which Congress enables farmers 
+. to own and operate 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


Frontispiece in Four Colors 


of American Flag, also author’s portrait in 
dual tone, and autograph. It is profusely 


Rural Co-operative Banks 











Seven or more persons in each school 
district r township should be enabled to 
start a local sayings and loan institution 
to receive. deposits, lend money on short 
time or seasonable loans, sécure capital 
from larger banks for this purpose, etc. All 
| @ part of the national banking system under 
federal supervision. .. 


American Land Mahia Banks 


One or more of. these mortgage banks in 


} each state .will: make’ it{edsy: for farmers to ‘ 


' secure long-time loans at.reasonable rates 
© on convenient ternis of repayment. ; Making 


farm » bonds "as “attractive to-investors as. 


- Matio. or state-bonds. ies 


One Copy Given 

' and mailed ‘postpaid’ without charge to any 
~ person’ who remits $1 now for one year’s 
' subscription to The Agriculturist, either as a 
. mew subscriber or as'a renewal beyond the 
- date to which you may now be paid. .The 
book ané@ the ‘paper may be sent to differ- 
ent addrcsses if desired. The paper two 


} years and two copies of the book for $2, or 
# two annual subscriptions to different ad- 
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AN AMERICAN METHOD 
FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


ot BY 
“S= HERBERT MYRICK 
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HEALTH RESERVE 
Fina, wasser souee® 
GOLD Reserve 

: * $1850,000,000 : 


LAND RESERVE yi 
CROPS WORTH TEN BILLIONS Ya 
3,623,000 SQUARE MILES 
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THE, AMERICAN DOLLAR THE BEST MONEY ‘ON. EARTH 








Reduced facsimile of front cover, which is printed in gold and black 


illustrated with 137 pictures, charts, designs, 
cartoons, many of them in color. The 
pictures are novel, clever, interesting and 
clearly interpret the meaning. 


INDEX of 2000 references fills 18 columns 
of fine print, making it easy to find any item, 
topic or subdivision in the book. 


This Great Work 


consisting of 328 pages, 6%x9% -imches in 
size, nearly an inch thick, beautifully printed 
on fine, soft-finished book paper. Bound sub- 
stantially.im heavy paper covers..Front cover 
-handsomely decorated in gold and black. It 
is a book you will be proud to own. It will 
enable you. to act.with intelligence and 
effectiveness: in promoting your own finan- 
cial welfare along the lines editorially cham- 
pioned in.this paper from week to week. The 
bookcovers thé one big question now before 
the country. 


You get ONE year’s subscription and CO- 
OPERATIVE FINANCE both for the price of 
the subscription alone. However, when this 
book is taken no other present can be had 
except by paying for additional years’ sub- 
scription. 
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| Orange Judd American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














